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MUSIC IN MILAN. 
(From ‘our ‘own Correspondent: ) 

Since I last wrote to you | from the ‘City of Palaces—soon 
after the late revolu the, olitical, an social aspect of 
affairs has considerdbly ° hy tenga The ‘bitterness and ani+ 
mosity which existed between the Austrians. and. Milanesd 
have ‘all but subsided into good feeling and fellowship.. The 
two parties now’ amalgamate and appear entirely to have 
forgotten their late rancours and enmities. Much of this new 
condition of things is undoubtedly attributable to the tact 
and spirit of Marshal-Radetzky, whose mind ‘has been uni- 
formly directed tu reconcile the two adverse factions. The 
consequence is, that dramatic affairs, which, in the hurly- 
burly of war and contention, had been reduced to the lowest 
ebb of popularity, have recovered all their elasticity, The 
theatres are crowded nightly with.the rank and fashion of 
Milan, and with Austrian officers and their ladies.’ Nowhere 
is there observed the slightest indication of ill-will, and all 
goes on as sinoothly as if no acerbity of feeling or violence 
of partizanship chad ever had the least existence, 

But a truce with polities, which I should not have intro- 
duced to your unused and little interested readers, but that 
they have had such a direct influence on music. 

The latest novelty produced in Milan has been an opera 
in two acts, entitled Fiorina; 0, La Fanciulla di Glaris, the 
music by Carlo Pedrotti, performed at the Carcano. This 
has had a very successful run, and I think most deservedly. 
Carlo Pedrotti is a young musician of whom the highest 
hopes are entertained. Previous to the present work he wrote 
a comic opera, which was brought out, I believe, at Turin, 
and led to his engagement'to write the present opera. The 
Fiorina ; 0, La Fanciulla di Glaris is a semi-serious opera, 
written * something after the manner of Rossini’s earliest 
compositions, It is light, sparkling, and exceedingly pleas- 
ing.’ :'The melodies are new and piquant, and there is’ preat 
dramati¢e propriety evidenced throughout. -The finale to the 
first act is" exceedingly effective, and. has some admirably. 
telling points. A sestette, introduced for the principal aingeray| 
produces a furore nightly. ; On the..whole,, I. am much.mis- 
taken, or you. will learn more. of the nem, composer, Carlo 
Pedrotti._ 

The tenor, Emanuelle Carrion, pleased me much: . He has 
a light, sweet voice, and is a most. agreeable singer. OF the 
ladies and bass-men I SABRI speak, favourably, so shall not 


speak. 
Of the immediate doings at La Scala I have nothing par- 








| |tietlar to recdrd.} but—sand T ‘have! my information from ‘the 
‘| ‘surest soutce—great things are Yn" prospectu. ° Verdi, it would 


“appear, has’ latterly ‘lost mitch of’his ‘popularity in Italy;"and 
the audiences of' the great theatre call loudly onthe Manager 
to change his tactics and give them novelties. . Having no 
Rossini to write for him, the impresario has directed his 
speculations to operas of the French school, and has already 
announced his inténtion to produce Grand Operas in ‘the 
ensuing season. ‘This will be likely to revolutionise musical 
Italy. The Italian ‘public has’ been surfeited for years’ with 
the mawkish sentimentalism and extravagance of modern 
writers, and yearns for something new and more'real: Four 
operas have been fixed upon by the’ management for imme- 
diate production ; viz., Don Giovanni—which, by the way, 
is no Grand Opera, but has never,’ or rarely, been"given in 
Italy—the Huguenots, Mosé in Egitio, and—which will 
doubtless surprise and gratify in no small degree your readers 
—Jullien’s Pietroil Grande. 

The Huguenots will be produced the first, and will appear, 
as in Russia, under the title of I Capuletti e Montecchi, to 
eschew all religious and political allusions. Pietro il Grande 
will be given immediately after. . Signor Negrini will be 
Tamberlik’s substitute in Pietro, and Madame Gazzaniga 
that of Anna Zerr in Catarina. Neither of these artists cafi 
be supposed to approach their great originals; but, never- 
theless, with a little alteration of the vocal score, they will, 
I fancy, do sufficiently well. Ihave hot heard who is to be 
the Rossomak—Formes’ stibstitute.. The chorus, I am in; 
formed, is to be Tirgely reinforced, to give the completest 
effect to the finale’ to the first act, and the choral portions 
throughout the opera. Jullien’s name, I assure you, is in 
every. mouth. His Pietro is in the highest repute with all 
the dilettanti of Milan, and is expected with infinite curiosity 
and eagerness. _ The. book. has been read in the green-room, 
and was much liked; » You shal have more rath me shortly 


on this subject.’ 


Milanis exceedingly quiet,-and presenti a ‘Yet: different 
view: from what it did when I wrote last.’ Eyery oi@ seems 
to attend to his: own business, and an Austrian officer, or 
soldier, may now perambulate the city without the least fear 
of being molested, This’ is all the, better for work and 
amusement. Shops” “and theatres are. kept open the longer, 
arid more frequented. Peace goes hand- in-hand with art, 
and. crowns the city with a halo of security.’ ‘So much for 
the present. 
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ANNA ZERRB. 

Ir will, we have not the least doubt, afford the utmost 
gratification to our readers to learn that Jullien has se- 
cured the services of this admirable vocalist for the ensuing 
series of concerts at Drury Lane. Boots it not to speak 
of the talents of the accomplished Anna Zerr, nor of her 
manifold successes at the Royal Italion Opera, whereof 
her chiefest was Catarina in Pietro il Grande; but we cannot 
refrain from again laying stress on the signal triumph she 
achieved at the Birmingham Festival—which all our readers 
know by heart ; and, more lately, to her success in Hanover, 
for which Royalty itself thanked her, and gifted her royally— 
which all our readers do not know by heart, but shall incon- 
tinently. 

Anna Zerr will be welcomed as a general favourite at 
Drury Lane, and received with more than the usual demon- 
strations ; for who that has heard has not admired her bril- 
liant and thrilling voice, its heart-piercing tones, its prodi- 
gious facility, its purity of expression, to say nothing of its 
extent, which is unparalleled? No one, say we, unless he 
were obtuse or next door to deaf. Or if he have not heard 
it, and doubt it, let him hie him to Drury Lane on Monday 
night, or any night in the week may please him or suithim 
better, and if he do not agree with us to the fullin all we haye 
averred of the capabilities of the songstress—why then, we 
shall hold him no true hearer, but a listener without ears, 
and a judge of no price. Nevertheless, let him hear her and 
judge for himself. 


EXETER HALL. 


Extracted from Report of “ Sacred Harmonic Society.” 


Tue reproach that London has hitherto been without a fit 
and appropriate Music Hall, can no longer be indulged in. 
Exeter Hall may now fairly claim to be one of the best, if not 
the very best Music Hall in this country. 

Exeter Hall was built in 1829, mainly through the exer- 
‘tions of Mr. Henry Pownall, Chairman of the Middlesex 
Magistrates; the object being to supply to the various reli- 
gious societies a fitting locale in which to celebrate their anni- 
versary and other meetings. 

The cost of the entire erection, with the late alterations, has 
exceeded £40,000; the ground rent, with rates and taxes, 
amounting to nearly £1,000 annually. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their first concert in the 
Large Hall on 28th June, 1836; performing the Messiah for 
the benefit of a public charity. Those who remember the 
Hall at that time, without a permanent gallery, of very nearly 
a square form, wif recesses at either end almost blocked 
up by massive square pillars and overloaded with heavy 
cornices, can hardly recognise it as it now stands. 

The success attendant upon the Society's performances led 
the Committee to take steps for the erection in the Hall of a 
large organ, which, built by Mr. Walker, of Francis-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, was opened by Mr. Thomas Adams on 
23d January, 1840. 

The unsuitableness of the platform for the purpose of an 
orchestra compelled the Directors to insist on a very-confined 


—o 





| bo Geer fa f° Wea teen; ee ae a 
limit fo Hhe piston af the organ, and.to those conyertant 
with the subject it will cause n@ dittle astonishment to learn, 
that the depth of the base on which this large instrument was 
built, did not exceed four feet. Great ingenuity was dis- 
played by Mr. Walker, in endeavouring to u¢comniodate the 
requirements expected of him to the small space allotted. 


The deficiencies of Exeter Hall for-the purposes of the 
Sacred:Harmonic Socicty, and as a Music Hall generally, Jed_ 
at last to an intimation being givea to the Directors that, 
although the Society wete anxious to continue their occu- 
pancy of Exeter Hall, from lengthened association, as well as 
from the excellence of its.central position, it would be impos- 
sible for them tv do so with advantage, unless it could be so 
altered as to become a first-rate Music Hall. 

As there were several schemes afloat for the building of a 
Grand Music Hall, it was intimated, that unless suitable 
accommodation could be given to the Society at Exeter Hall, 
it was not unlikely they might co-operate with other parties 
in gaining such accommodation elsewhere. 

These representations, although for a considerable time 
refused acquiescence in by the Directors, at length produced 
the desired effect, and in the autumn of 1850 important altera- 
tions were effected at great expense, under the skilful super- 
intendence of Mr, 8. W. Daukes, of Whitehall-place. 

Nothing could be more unanimous than the opinions in 
praise of the alterations. Public speakers, vocalists, instru- 
mentalists, and the entire press concurred in describing the 
improvement as unexpectedly great, and that the deside- 
ratum of a Large Hall, without undue echo and yet with sufli- 
cient resonance to give effect to voice or instrument, had been 
most successfully realized. 

All decoration of the interior was delayed until full oppor- 
tunity for testing the effect of the alterations had been — 
afforded. This has now been accomplished, with some fur- 
ther important improvements, which may be thus described :— 

The boarding which hitherto formed the, ceiling has been 
canvassed and papered over its entire surface, and painted in 
oil, forming the ground-work of the new design. This is 
composed of bands of fret-work, in vermilion, crossing the 
ceiling, and each other, diagonally, and uniting with hori- 
zontal ones on the ends and sides. The fret is continued 


| round the ventilators, and at each intersection. an, arnamental 


boss has been painted, The panels formed by the fret-work 
are again subdivided, having in their centres white ornaments 
on a blue ground, surrounded by a white band; the spaces 
between this band and the fret are’ filled in with different 
shades of cream colour, separated from each other by dark 











broad lines. Between the lower fret and the cornice are hori- 
zontal panels of white, ornamented on a blue ground, and 
edged with white. These panels are enclosed by dark bands 
of colour (with a lighter shade between), running the whole 
length and breadth of the ceiling; and ‘terminating! at each 
corner with a flowing ornament in vermilion and blue, 

The ventilators haye been made an cane feature. 
They consist of an inner and outer cifcle, connected by bars 
radiating from the centre; the\panels thus formed are filled 
in with perforated zinc, of pattern design, and’ gilt. The 
enrichments to the large cornice, with its trusses, and the door 
and window dressings, are picked out in vermilion and blue, 
and the spaces between the trusses contain a white ornament, 
of a musical character, on a red ground. Tlie general tint 
of the walls is a deep fawn colour, some shades darker than 
the ceiling. The caps to the pilasters are dead white, the 
pilasters themselves Sienna marble, their bases white marble, 
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and the dado red granite. Lined panels, with ornaments at 
their angles, are drawn under the string course to the windows, 
and between the pilasters. The chandeliers have been altered, 
and double branches affixed, at the suggestion of Mr. J. N. 
Harrison, giving them a léss heavy appearanee, and diffusing 
considerably more light. The entire painting and decorating 
has been executed by Mr. H. H. Piper, of Eastcheap, from 
the designs, and under the superintendence of, the surveyor 
to the Hall, Mr. A. W. Maberly, of Buckinghame-street, 
Adelphi, assisted by Mr. Garling, jun. 

In the ceiling, as altered in 1850, a funnel-shaped groin 
was introduced at the east end of the building, to allow suffi- 
cient height for the organ, which was placed unusually high, 
from the circumstance of the platform extending over some 
/starlights abutting upon a neighbouring church. This diffi- 
culty has now been overcome, the platform and the organ 
have been much lowered, and the organ brought forward, 
admitting the removal of the groin spoken of, and likewise 
securing more depth and height for the pipes of the organ to 
speak ; and thus, for the first time, giving the builder an 
opportunity for developing the pawers of the instrument. 

These alterations are the suggestions of Mr. Costa, the 
Conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and it is ex- 
pected great additional improvement will result therefrom. 
One great point gained will be from tlie organ being placed 
more nearly on a level with the chorus; they will thereby 
receive more support, and be less likely to fall in pitch during 
occasional portions of the performances. 

Advantage has been taken of the removal of the organ, to 
entirely reconstruct it, and with the important additions. it 
has now received, it contains the following stops :— 








GREAT ORGAN. SWELL ORGAN 
STOPS. NUMBER OF PIPES.|STOPS, NUMBER OF PIPES. 
Open Diapason ...........046. 63)Open Diapason .. tieese OG 
BOPELAY., 5: iveib tr Se aphhi4e dG 63 BURGH 10 belasednaenendens ssi 56 
DELO socpoaccced yrones! dé coe | SALLI UIGIRMIA ssc onnesh sppt pigtddee ce DO 
Stop Diapason . 63\Stop Diapason...........++++00 56 
Principal ..........cessse0 see 63)Principal «,..sceeiereeserreee OG 
PG AI Bra cnecaaeshhiod GIPMUtC eee cereeteerecteeeseeree 56 
ERIE (SuRAE 45 £53 sat ec qnaduans 63) Fifteenth ......+1:eegeeeeeeeeeeee 56 
Fifteenth .,..,.. ceryncce once ©  GBIMIXEMTG, ---rncsecerces conepnee 168 
ORCC ERE Be onic vs: 5 snoen\ Von. SOLEMN ol sdb pate cocisnene Adtaneih 56 
Mixture oo. ssccssee conesssepe.+ 126 Hautboy vsceee ccsseseee cesees 56 
Furniture .....,....4656 sesedeceee 189)Clarion.......+. 56 
EFUMPEE ci.sscvceesce svadeece: <6 OO OPMICIGNEG casiaagats ope <padiagte 56 
Clarion ........ Pivadeied jasetedy GOOANVG GING... “sii0,0560 220050... 56 
1122 840 
CHOIR ORGAN. PEDAL ORGAN. 

STOPS, NUMBER OF PIPES.|STOPS, NUMBER OF PIPES. 

Open Diapason ........6...008 63|Wood open 32ft. to FFFF... 
Stop Diapason ............ 63 Ditto 16ft.to CCC ... 29 
Duleiana isaved be.biled ocldde aahss 51|/Metal open 16ft. ,,  ,, .:. 29 
Principal «> wsséiis vadveai.dvseigs 63/Bourdon 16ft. ,, 4, ... 29 
Minho sst:itiie ise svc, sh tsctoy ite +. 63)Principal Bit wv yys lat. 29 
Fifteenth :.i.ésscissssisesswison 63)Fifteenth Mts syeuijy't vic QO 
Cremona .......cccceeeeeeseees 37/Mixture st 1a ALOT 
Shawm AGEs 45) eo eas QO 
Octave ditto 8ft.,,  ,, ... 29 
403 314 

Total.—Great Organ........04.4 1122 pipes 
Choir...... swisvers des. 840 
Bowell. d:iu:..nistessvaicvs 403 


Pedala ....0s.s0... 06 «. 314 
Total number of pipes.......... 2679 


There are also eight Coupling Stops. 





The compass of the great and choir organs is from FF F 
to Gin alt., sixty-three keys, the swell from’ © Cto G, 
fifty-six keys ; the pedals contain two octaves and a third, 
twenty-nine notes. 

It may be remarked, that the total number of pipes is not 
so great as in some other large instruments; but it will be 
readily perceived by those conversant with the structure of 
an organ, that in consequence of the great compass of the 
manuals, the proportion of large pipes is considerable. This 
organ consequently contains a much larger quantity of 
material than any instruments possessing a greater number 
of pipes. It also renders it particularly adapted for the 
purpose of an Orchestral Organ; ‘constantly playing all 
classes of music. In addition to the ordinary action, the 
pneumatic principle, so highly spoken of in the Jtiries’ 
Report of the Great Exhibition, and which was introduced 
into this instrument two years ago, has been again more ex- 
tensively applied. By means of this, the three sets of keys 
may be played simultaneously, without any extra exertion 
on the part of the organist. The powerful ophicleide stop 
which has been added, gives a considerable increase of power, 
available with great effect in large choral points. 

The coupling movements have been so constructed that 
the instrument may be used as'a ©'C organ. Some: stops 
have also been added, as in the Continental organs, by means 
of which, in case of disdtrangement of any portion of tlie 
instrument during performance, that part can be immediately 
disconnected. 

The alterations and additions, executed by Mr. Walker, 
the builder, were carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Brownsmith, Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

Consequent upon the completion of the large Hall, some 
improvements have been made in the orchestra; atrange- 
ments have also been made for more extended and syste- 
matic rehearsal, and as the subscription list of the present 
year exceeds any previous year, a continuance of the 
Society’s hitherto unexampled prosperity may be fairly an- 
ticipated. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris.—At the Grand Opera last Monday, the perform- 
ances consisted of the Juif Errant, which still continues its 
career with almost undiminished attraction for the good 
Parisians. 

Moise was definitely announced for this week. 

Adolphe Adam has terminated the music of the new ballet 
of Orfa. The principal réle is confided to Fanny Cerito, who 
will be supported by Mesdames Taglioni, Bagdanoff, Emarot, 
Louise, Mathilde Marquet, and a host of inferior celebrities. 
The first representation will take place somewhere between 
the 20th and 80th of this month, 

Le Pére Gaillard, Galathée, La Croix de Marie, Les Por- 
cherons, and Les deux Jaket, still figure in turn in the bills of 
the Opéra Comique. 

The first representation of Les Mystéres d’Udolphe was 
fixed for Wednesday last. The subject is taken from the 
celebrated English novel of the same name. 

Adolphe Adam has been commissioned to compose the 
Cantata in honour of the President, for the grand representa- 
tion which will shortly be given at the Opéra Comique. The 
Cantata for the Italian Opera is confided to the pen of Mons. 

mbroise Thomas. 
A Auber’s new opera ig at ptesent almost ready ; the actors 
are fiedtly perfect in their parts, and the work, in all proba- 
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bility, will be produced about the middle of September. It 
will be followed by the new opera of Mons. Ambroise 
Thomas. 

Mons. G. Bousquet’s new opera, entitled Tabarin, is in 
active rehearsal at the Théatre Lyrique. The fairy operatic 
spectacle by Messrs. Albert Grisar and Saint-Georges is also 
in rehearsal. 

The sum total taken at the various theatres, balls, and 
other places of amusement in Paris during the month of Sep- 
tember, was 905,837 francs. In the corresponding, last year, 
it was 720,455 franes. 

The Opera season at St. Petersburg was inaugurated by 
Verdi’s Ernani. Ronconi, who had been detained by a slight 
indisposition, was awaited from day to day. He was to open 
in Maria di Rohan, with Madame Médori. The next opera 
was to be Don Pasquale, with Lablache, whose first appear- 
ance is looked forward to with immense anxiety as a great 
event in matters operatical. 

Verdi’s Ernani has been repeated in Madrid. Report 
speaks well of the artistes who sustained the principal parts. 

The Philharmonic Society of Madrid have begun their series 
of concerts under the direction of the Maéstro Espin y 
Guillen. 

Ferdinand Hiller, who was last year conductor at the 
Italian Opera, Paris, has just been appointed Maitre-de- 

Chapelle at the Cathedral of Cologne. 





THE SCOTTISH BAGPIPE AND ITS MUSIC. 
(From the Edinburgh Advertiser.) 


WE lately gave insertion to a communication from ‘“ Musico ” 

on the above subject, accompanying it with a few remarks in 
answer to certain erroneous statements contained in the Inverness 
Courier’s London letter of the 6th ultimo. We did so with the 
view to soften the asperity of our correspondent’s tone, to correct 
error, and, at the same time, to promote inquiry on a subject of 
some interest. Our advances have not been met in the spirit in 
which they were tendered. A crabbed, vituperative rejoinder, 
devoid of a shadow of proof as to former assertion, and containing 
a fresh coinage of visionary matter, is all that we have been able 
to extract from the Inverness Courier’s London Correspondent. 
He is one of that class who hates to be thought in the wrong; 
who, when forced to admit they are in error, cannot, for the life 
of them, do so with a good grace; and when he is quietly and cour- 
teously called on for his authority in support of startling asser- 
tions, accuses the inquirer of “running a muck against” him, as 
he is pleased to term it in his answer to our remarks. Now this 
is an unfortunate temperament to exist in one so prone to make 
rash statements, to talk learnedly on a subject of which he is pro- 
foundly ignorant, and habitually so incorrect in his assertions and 
impressions. Apropos to this last, we beg to put him right in 
attributing to “ Musico,” the sin of denouncing his darling instru- 
ment the bagpipe as being “ primitive in construction, harsh and 
boisterous in tone,” &c. Such is not “ Musico’s” opinion but our 
own, and we abide by it, supported as it is by weighty authority. 
Yet far be it from us to dictate to the London correspondent as to 
his likes or dislikes. He may love his plaguy pipe if he chooses, 
and when the tartan fever sets in strong on him, may deck his 
nether extremities in kilt and hose, and cool the exacerbation of 
his disease, if he should so have a mind, by dancing like Maggie 
Lauder as he recommends us to do; but he need not abuse others 
because they do not folluw him in his eccentricity of opinion or 
action. 

Now to the point. Having admitted his blunder in naming 
Meyerbeer when he meant Mendelssohn, he goes on to say it was 
“the latter of whom, accidentally attending in Edinburgh at a 
competition of Highland bagpipes (was it the pipes or the pipers ?) 
came away almost frantic with delight,” and who, he further 
asserts, “was delighted to ecstacy with the tones of that instru- 








ment.” This coming from the pen of a writer in any measure 
qualified to speak on the subject, would constitute a vile libel on 
the taste and musical judgment, and an outrage on the memory, of 
one so gifted as the ever-to-be-regretted composer; but the 
quarter from whence it emanates entitles it only to be regarded as 
an old wife’s fable. As to Mendelssohn having spent “six or 
geven successive summers among the Hebridean Isles in quest of 
new and varied Celtic melodies,” we have the best authority for 
regarding the statement as very apocryphal, both from the failure 
of the London correspondent to bring proof of his assertion, and 
the positive assurance given us, by his most intimate friends in 
this quarter, that he visited Scotland only once, namely in the year 
1829. Itis further asserted that “he adapted many Highland 
melodies to new accompaniments.” ‘Need I refer (says the 
London correspondent) to his ‘Fingal Overture’ and his ‘ Sailing 
in fair weather’ for a proof of his admiration?” Admiration of 
what ? of Scottish bagpipe music? Having carefully examined 
the catalogue of Mendelssohn’s works, we can vouch that it does 
not contain one single Highland melody adapted to new accom- 
paniments. This is, therefore, a fresh instance of the London 
correspondent’s rash assertion. No doubt Mendelssohn did com- 
pose and publish several songs and duets in dmitation of the Scot- 
tish style, set to the words of Burns, along with a German version 
of the same. These compositions he called Volkslieder (songs of 
the people), but beyond being wedded to the poetry of Burns, 
they have nothing whatever to do with Scottish music, their style 
being thoroughly German. As to the ‘“ Overture to the Isles of 
Fingal,” which we presume the London correspondent means in 
talking of the “ Fingal Overture,” we have also scrutinized it, and 
can certify that, from beginning to end, it does not contain one 
solitary bar of anything that in character even approaches to an 
imitation of Scottish pipe-music, and this is the work, we take it, 
into which he asserts that Mendelssohn has introduced a compre- 
hensive synthesis of the strange and fascinating beauties of High- 
land music. As to the composition “Sailing in fair weather,” 
will it be credited that there is no existing work with such a title? 
We may again be told that in saying so and so he meant so and 
so, that is, exactly the reverse, and that we ought to know it, but 
we shall anticipate the subterfuge by the broad assertion that the 
whole repertory of Mendelssohu’s works does not present one in 
which Highland music is embodied. That this great composer 
introduced into or imitated the music of other countries in his 
compositions is beyond a doubt, ex. gr. his a imaginative 
work, the Symphony in A major (No. 4), generally known as his 
Italian Symphony, and composed after his visit to Italy. In it he 
introduces the characteristic music of that country, the subject of 
the fourth movement being the Saltarello, a dance much in vogue 
among the Neapolitan fishermen and peasants. But, we repeat, 
in vain may a similar instance in regard to Highland music be 
sought for in his works. 


Now, what has the Inverness Courier’s London correspondent 
to say for himself in thus rashly and ignorantly, we should hope, 
rather than designedly, foisting on the public such spurious stuff 
as he has been guilty of in his late musical lucubrations? We 
have followed him throughout his turnings and doublings in this 
matter; have refuted most of his assertions, and called on him for 
proof of the remainder, but which he has failed to give, substitut- 
ing in place thereof a senseless reiteration of ideal matter, devoid 
of a semblance of relevancy to the subject under discussion. 

And now we leave him for the present, with the recommenda- 
tion in future to confine his epistolary communications to the small 
talk of the day, eschewing all subjects on which he is not fully 
competent to speak, especially music; trusting he will not feel 
offended at an advice disinterestedly given, nor yet at our respect- 
ful declinature of his ‘invitation to “come up to Freemason’s 
Tavern on St. Andrew’s Day, to see how Lord John Russell will 
tolerate the execrable sounds when presiding over the annual fes- 
tival of the Highland Society in London.” It has been said that 
“ misfortune makes strange bedfellows,” and so it is with the late 
Premier, who may on that day be pitied in having to endure the 
squealing of a bagpipe while hobnobbing with a set of leather- 
eared cits. _In a weak moment we once subjected ourselves to 
similar infliction on a late occasion at Radley’s. We still enter- 
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tain too lively a recollection of what we then endured to put our- 
selves in the way of it again. If purgatory exists on earth, we on 
that occasion expiated a large amount of sin. 





SKETCH OF THE CONSERVATORY OF PARIS. 
(From the New York Musical Times.) 
Continued from No, 38. 


In the regular order of the public examination, the piano-class 
comes next. The boys are first tested. It is not unusual to find 
among these young lads, some of twelve or fifteen years who have 
already attained a proficiency which full-grown men might envy. 
After the boys come the girls, who are far from affording the 
audience the same degree of musical gratification, although they 
are, oftentimes, not wanting in talent. But you seek in vain for 
that fulness of sound and that boldness of touch in their playing, 
which is so captivating to the ear. Nevertheless, from other 
causes, they are welcomed with more enthusiastic applause and 
hurras: in which it is easy to see that the French spectator pays 
his usual tribute to some fine pair of eyes or rosy cheeks; and the 
fair owner never fails to avail herself of whatever advantages she 
may possess, by which to awaken enthusiasm, and elicit the favors 
of applauding hands. 

The composers whose works were used at examinations during 
my connection with the Conservatory, were Hummel and Herz : 
now, Thalberg’s works are @ la mode. Gleibett, Cramer, and 
Dussek, who, as composers, were superior to all the fashionable 
piano-writers of the present day, are quite forgotten as too easy, 
now that both performers and hearers aim only at tours de force. 

The two most distinguished professors of the piano in the Con- 
servatoire, have been Louis Adam—now dead, and father to the 
present composer, Adolph Adam—and Zimmermann, equally dis- 
tinguished as contrapuntist and pianist, who is still living. Louis 
Adam presided over the female class, and Zimmermann the male. 
On the death of Adam, his professorship was solicited and ob- 
tained by Herz ; he soon resigned, however, having yielded to the 
attraction of American and Californian dollars: similarly attracted, 
he would, no doubt, have re-crossed the Pacific again and visited 
Australia, had the Anstralian mines been discovered at the time 
of his tour. 

But we now pass on to the singers, who come next in order. 
The vocal classes are the last examined, and are the most interest- 
ing as regards the professors who have them in charge. ‘The public 
here meet with names they have often greeted upon the great 
stage of the capital. These names I have already mentioned on a 
previous page. ‘To name them is to praise them,—they are their 
own best commendation. The reader will easily conceive that 
such men impart to their pupils some of their own prestige. It 
would be diffieult to express the degree of attention and sympathy 
which is given to these young singers, especially the female ones. 
Here the young ladies possess an unquestionable superiority over 
the young men. Some of them, even in the Conservatory, enjoy 
a considerable degree of fame, and are crowned with the first 
laurels of their class. Such pupils are, of course, destined for the 
great stage of the metropolis, the Grand Opera. On the day of 
their debut, the house is thronged with multitudes of spectators. 
The examination consists in the performance of an aria, with reci- 
tatives, selected from the operas of the most celebrated masters, 
particularly Italian, with accompaniment of piano. The pupils of 
the vocal department having performed their several tasks, the 
general examination closes. 

After the competitions in each of the classes have thus been 
heard, the jury, or committee, deliberate “on the spot,” and then 
mention the names of those who have been deemed worthy of 
the first and second premiums. In the violin and violon- 
cello class, the first premium is a corresponding instrument: that 
is, either a violin or violoncello, obtained from some of the very 
best makers of Paris, such as Lupot, Gaud, Thibault, and Wil- 
Jaume. ‘I'he instrument bears upon it the name of the successful 





competitor, with these words, “The National Conservatory of 
Paris to the pupil, 1ls—.” The only award to the second come / 


petitor is the proclamation of his name. If I remember rightly, a 
flute is also given to the best pupil on that instrament. To the 
successful piano competitor, a selection of the best piano-music 
is awarded. A pianoforte has been deemed too costly a premium 
for the Conservatory, which has otherwise such heavy expenses to 
sustain. ‘I'o the best singer a musical score, richly bound, is 
presented. The second best singer has merely his name pro- 
claimed. 

I must remark, however, that these prizes mentioned, are not 
presented at the time when the names of the successful competitors 
are announced: another public and ceremonious occasion is 
ordered for this. Immediately after the examination, a vacation 
commences, which lasts till the first Monday in October. At this 
time a great festival is arranged by the director, and publicly 
announced in the Parisian journals. It takes place on the day 
preceding the term which commences another year, and that is, on 
a Sunday evening. All the pupils are called upon to exert their 
talents to grace the occasion; and, now, the successful competi 
tors for the first prizes are again listened to, and then receive the 
final award of their genius. In addition to this performance, a 
theatrical entertainment is furnished, consisting of an opera 
comique in three acts, sometimes, however, only in one act, and 
occasionally a single act of an Italian opera is performed. This 
beautiful festival, to which the most brilliant society in Paris is 
bidden, under the monarchy, was presided over by the Minister of 
the Royal House, and sometimes by the Minister of the Interior. 
I remember to have seen Marshall Ceunt of Lauristen pre- 
siding, who was, at the time, minister,of Louis XVIII. He made 
the pupils and professors a most flattering and eulogistic address, 
which created not only among them, but the spectators present, 
the warmest enthusiasm. It is by such acts as these that a 
government promotes the progress of Ant, and makes a nation 
greater than by the bloody battle-field and the shock of arms. 


(To be continued.) 





A PUNNING MUSICAL CATCH. 


Tue words of Dr. Callcott’s favourite Catch run as 
follows :— 
Ah! how, Sophia, can you leave 
Your lover, and of hope bereave ; 
Go, fetch the Indian’s borrowed plume, 
Yet richer far than that you bloom ; 
I’m but a lodger in your heart, 
And more than me I fear have part. 


In reading the above, there is nothing particular to be 
seen; but when the words are sung as Dr. Callcott intended 
they should be, there is much to hear; for one singer seems 
to render the first three words thus—‘‘ 4 house on fire,” re= 
peating phia, phia, with a little admixture of cockneyism 
fire! fire! Another voice calls out, lustily, ‘‘Go fetch the 
engines, fetch the engines ;”’ while the third coolly says, ‘I’m 
but a lodger, I’m but a lodger,”’ &c., conse uently he does 
not care whether the house be burned down or not. This 
elucidation will give a pretty good idea of the real meaning 
and character of a musical catch. 





Original Correspondence. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I am not the author of the letter signed “ A Subscriber,” 
nor of that signed “A Subscriber of Sixteen Years’ Standing,” 
and it is evident, from the language and opinions expressed in 
them, they do not emanate from me. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the insinuations of a slanderer, 
who conceals his name, whilst avowing he can unveil the author- 
ship of anonymous writing. 1 am, however, willing and ready to 
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ayow all that I have written, and send youthe only article 
this. professor has received from me for many years. , You will 
see J have not thought you “invariably wrong,” as on this occa- 
sion I incline to coincide in your then opinion. 

Dr. Wesley essayed a -new composition at the Gloucester 
Festival; which the Gloucester paper thus notices :— ; 

* A song, by Dr. S.S. Wesley, was something of an episode in 
this morning's performance, being conducted by the worthy pro- 
fessor himself. It was a new composition, and apparently not 
given just as the doctor hiinself desired, if we may Judge from 
his efforts and occasional motions while conducting its perform- 
ance. It is, no-doubt, a tery clever and well-constructed com- 
position, the instrumentation decidedly good, being much in the 
Mendelssolin style, and yet on the whole its periormance was 
scarcely equal to our expectations. Dr. Wesley is, however, not 
the man to be discouraged: we have heard him spoken of as the 
only man living, qualified and likely to supply the loss occasioned 
by the death of Mendelssohn; and having confidence in the judg- 
ment of those who delivered such an opinion, we hope to have 
another opportunity, ere long, of judging of his powers of original 
composition.” 

The London correspondent of the Times, on the other hand, 
writes thus :— 

“Mr. Wesley’s song is made up of nine passages from the 
Psalms, Lamentations, Micah, and Habakkuk, \t is a hymn of 
thanksgiving, but with the most attentive hearing I was unable to 
follow the composer’s design, It appears to me, until the pass- 
age, ‘1 will sing unto the Lord,’ a medley of half-a-dozen frag- 
ments, having no discoverable connection. The only evidence of 
musical form is developed in the last movement, and even that is 
occasionally rambling and obscure. It may not be fair to speak 
thus decidedly, after one hearing, of a composition on which much 
pains has evidently been bestowed; but I ha¥e little hesitation in 
avowing a small hope that more intimate ac§uaintance with Mr. 
Wesley’s song would reveal any special and recondite beauties. 
Its absolute want of phrase or melody, from first to last, is ill 
atoned for by strange harmonies and excessive modulation. Mr. 
Phillips did his utmost forthe voice-part, which is awkward and 
ungraceful, while Mr. Wesley conducted the performance himself. 
Everything was therefore done to insure good execution, and I 
shall rejoice if others were impressed with a more favourable idea 
of its merits than myself.” 

In justice to Dr. Wesley, we give him the benefit of both 
reports. We have not heard the song, but the London criticism 
we think the true one, for the reason that it applies exactly to 
some anthem solos we have seen by this highly respectable 
organist. Evil communications corrupt good manners; and the 
daily habit of playing the monstrously ill-siapen anthems of 
Messrs. Croft, Green, Boyce, and Co., cannot but confuse and 
degrade the taste and intellect of our cathedral organists. Union 
is strength, Why not combine and get rid of them? 


In your last week’s number I am still charged with being the 
writer, and there appear several paragraphs on the subject, and 
in pages 700 and 701, is this sentence :—* Dr. Gauntlett’s deli- 
berate impression, therefore, appears to be—after nearly twenty 
years’ study of Beethoven—that the works of our English Church 
composers are ‘interestivg to a musician,’ and ‘ puerile and im- 
perfect,’ ‘give evidence of profound and original thought,’ and 
are ‘ stupid.’ ” ; 

This paragraph brings together language. which the writer well 
knew was not mine. ‘he writer has selected the sentences from 
the letter signed “ A Subscriber,” from the work entitled Practi- 
cal Remarks on Cathedral Music, published by Rivington, and 
said to have heen written by a distinguished clergyman, and from 
the Essays on Church Music, written by Mr. Dyce, the celebrated 
painter and artist. ‘lhe organist of Winchester Cathedral has 
not been subjected “ for a long series of years to bitter attacks ” 
from me. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
H. J. GAUNTLETT. 





' Tue Music-PusiisHers’ CircuLar. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—I am much pleased to see the announcement in your ad- 
vertisement column of the intended new publication, “The 
Musi¢-Pablishers’ Cireulat,” as I think it will prove a very valu- 
able paper, not only for our publishers, but for the musical world 
at large. I beg. to send my name as a subscriber to the aid 
paper. 

I would make a suggestion to the publisher with respect to the 
forthcoming publication, which is this: that the paper should 
always cortain a leading article, and that the subject of the 
article be our English Musicians and Composers, not only their 
compositions, but the authors themselves, You are, as well as 
myself, fully aware how much they are thrown in the background 
to give way to our foreign composers. We have many talented 
musicians, but it is quite enough for any of them to compose a 
work and offer it for performance, to know that it will be at 
once rejected; and I need only mention, as an example of this, 
the composer of that clever work the oratorio of David and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. But this ought not to be. If English 
musicians cannot look for support in their own country, it is a 
disgrace to their country, and the prospect is indeed a bad one. I 
have long felt and grieved that this is the case; but I consider 
that the forthcoming publication may do much (if my suggestion 
is carried out), to remedy this great evil, for an evil it is. Our 
talented musicians will then be brought into the. foreground, and, 
I doubt not, will vanquish any enemy in the ficld. Iam only an 


amateur; ut if I could do anything to aid in carrying out my 
suggestion, or for the success of the paper in any other way, I 
should have the, greatest pleasure in so doing, 
nour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant and subscriber, 
Tuomas Lioyp Fow .e. 
Barrymore Lodge, Kintbury, 4th Nov., 1852. 


I have the ho- 


MusicaL PLAGIARISMS., 
(Lo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sirk,—Glancing over an old number of the Court Journal, 
dated February 21st, 1846, my attention was attracted by an 
article addressed to the editor on “ Musical Plagiarisms,” which, 
from its affording an important topic for consideration to the mu- 
sical public, | beg to forward a copy for your notice, conceiving 
it to be worthy a corner in your journal. I remain, Sir, yours 
respectfully, RY. 

The writer, after the usual introductiom to the editor, com- 
mences thus. 

“It is to be regretted that no certain rule has yet been dis- 
covered by which the prior claims of a musical composer to 
being the original inventor of a certain phrase, section, or period 
of ideas, can be traced with certainty ; whether in an instance 
where two authors wrote the same phrase, the latter intentionally 
plagiarised from the other, or if his idea was spontaneous, tran- 
scribed among others in the development of his subject, while he 
was not aware that such a phrase had already appeared in ano- 
ther composer’s work. 

“Musical critics, or virtuosos, sometimes accuse a composer of 
having borrowed a certain phrase—a term too frequently ap- 
plied in this case, although there must be a’ wide difference be- 
tween borrowing, in the strictest sense of the word, and falling 
into the same train of thought without knowing at the time that 
the same phrase was to be met with in another composition, 
While such partial judges lose sight of the spirit of independence 
to avoid risking his reputation on the grounds of being accused 
of plagiarising that invariably influences the mind of a Haydn and 
Mozart to maintain an honourable popularity on the terms of pro- 
dueing works original throughout, which desire invariably accom- 
panics real genius, that would spurn the idea of plagiarising from 
another, 

_ ‘In the works of Handel are to be found some phrases, or en- 
tire movements, the same in detail as are to be met with in certain 
Italian composers for the Church; and some eritics have as- 
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serted that he borrowed largely from:our cathedral music ; and 
also in the works of Haydn, and Mozart we oecasionally meet 
with a phrase closely resembling an idea well known; and could 
we theroughly examine all the works of composers who tlou- 
rished during the last two centuries, that have Sona ceased to be 
in fashion, we might discover many traits resembling phrases or 
sections. to'be found in movements by. foreign composers, who 
never had an opportunity of hearing or seeing in musical charac- 
ters the idea in question. 

“ Before it can be proved that.a certain composer borrowed his 
phrase from another, in reviewing his work it must be also proved 
that he was acquainted with it, and the question, if he had a 
chance of seeing it, especially if composed and published in a dis- 
tant country from his own. Without these points can be substan- 
tiated, the whole may have no better foundation than mere con- 
jecture. The two qualities already enumerated invariably in- 
fluence all composers, of first-rate merit, and generally stimulate 
them to avoid thus borrowing from others, unless they design the 
public to understand that the production they bring before them 
is offered as being made up of extracts. When such composers 
as Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ‘seem to have had no 
need of plagiarising in this manner, as qualified judges, acquainted 
with their lives; inform us that, with them, invention was a habit, 
proceeding, as. it. were, from natural iustinet, that to be. strictly 
original, without inserting one phrase borrowed from another 
throughout a work of magnitude, was as easy with them as to 
inhale air into their. lungs. This independence from obligation 
to anothér thus generally accompanying such talent, a composer, 
wiless regardless of his reputation and the maintenance of the pre- 
ceding love of independence, would never intentionally introduce a 
phrase, section, or period of ideas into a work of importance: de- 
signed to add to his reputation, as such, he must be aware, would 
be pointed out. by the reviewer of his work, who, without consi- 
dering whether he was a writer that would stoop to plagiarise, 
would at once charge him with having borrowed from the other, 
aud record the name of the work, and its author, from whence 
the phrase was taken. 

“In like manner, Mozart has been accused of taking the fugue 
subject in his overture to Zawberflote from Bach's in E flat, one of 
the 48; while in one of Haydn’s quartets we meet with Handel's 
subject, ‘‘ And with His stripes,’ verbatim in the same key, and 
also treated as a fugue in four parts; and on turning to ‘Cum 
Sanctis,” that winds up the requiem of Mozart, we have the first 
five notes of the same subject constituting the first theme of a 
Sugue with teo subjects, differing only in being set in a different 
key, and transcribed in notes of a different length. But who can 
prove that either of these men borrowed his subject from Handel ? 
“ HAYDN WILSON, 


“ Professor of Music, London.” 





THOMAS HOOD’S GRAVE, 
(From the Sun-) 


Tuomas Hoop—the gay, the gentle, the bright-eyed, and 
large-hearted Thomas Hood—is at last to have raised over 
his mouldering dust some token of the popular gratitude. 
Nero, monster as he was, had flowers. scattered over his 
grave by some unknown hand, as the sign of affectionate re- 
membtanee, Why, therefore, should not Hood, the poet. of 
humanity— why should not Hood have his monument? 
Happily that question has lately been asked by one whose 
voice has not pleaded in vain. The goodly work has been 
projected by a woman, and a kindred spirit: and perhaps, 
among the list of living poets, none could have more zealously 
and gracefully. effected it than Bliza Cook. A short time 
since a few simple and graphic verses from the pen of this 
lady, written from the heart, told us that not even the com- 
monest memento—a slab, or a headstones-marked the spot 
where Hood is reposing at length in deep and everlasting 





tranquillity. Scarcely a fortnight has passed by sinee a com- 
mittee was organised to redeem the admirers of genius from 
that lamentable charge of negligence, and already nearly two 
hundred pounds have been collected to defray the expense of 
erecting some tardy tribute of recollection. Cordially and 
with unaffected emotion do we rejoice at this, because 
Thomas Hood was, to our thinking, one of the truest and 
noblest samples of human nature—a brave heart beating 
warmly through a weary life—the energy of a man, and the 
sensibility of a weman, audible to the world in every pulsa- 
tion! _ Thereis scarcely a man of letters recently deceased 
whose name is cherished more generally, certainly none more 
deservedly, with such genuine and earnest feelings of endear 
ment. Oliver Goldsmith is remembered even now, it is true, 
by a generation subsequent to that of the Johnsonian era, 
with kindred sentiments of tender and yearning admiration. 
But we can never forget with poor Noll his babble ané h's 
gaucheries. The popular affection for Thomas Hood has none 
of these drawbacks to enthusiasm. We are required to make 
no allowances while we commend in his instance the sparkle 
of the wit and the mwsic of the poetry—we think of him 
merely as one whose writings have called forth alike so often 
our tears and our laughter. As such we remember him with 
gratitude, no less than with admiration. Here, at. the 
grass-mound under which he lies in Kens@l-green Cemetery, 
he commands our homage, for in his life did he not command 
our sympathies? Every one who has listened to the melody, 
and the pathos, and the sweetness, and the solemnity, and 
the benevolence of his ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” will answer— 
Yes. Every one will reply in like manner, who has loved 
(and who has not?) that wonderful lyric of his, ‘‘ The Song 
of the Shirt,” who has listened to the chimes of “ ‘The 
Workhouse Clock,” or has glanced over the grotesque and 
innocent humour of the “ Annual,” or lingered among those 
quaint but exquisite conceits which he showered about with 
equal prodigality in prose and in metre, through the wide 
range of our periodical literature. Happily, in this matter, 
the majority of the world thinks with us; and we may now 
look forward with confidence to the successful completion of 
the enterprise upon which a few earnest admirers of Thomas 
Hood have recently adventured—that of raising over his 
honoured dust some appropriate evidence that he is borne in 
the national recollection. Already nearly half the sum pro- 
posed to be collected to this end, has been subscribed with 
the most gratifying promptitude, insomuch that we rest 
assured the remaining amount must be very speedily forth- 
coming. Those who have participated in the undertaking 
when it shall have attained its intended consummation, will 


tions—emotions only subordinate to those which cannot fail 
to be experienced by the fair and rarely-gifted originator of 
the enterprise. They will remember that they at least have 
offered to the noble and beautiful memory of Thomas Hood, 
the posthumous panegyric of an epitaph carved upon no 
mean or fragile monument. — 





Bramatic. 


Haymarket Tueatre.—lIt is but a few days ago, on the 
production of a new drama at Paris, entitled Richelieu, that 
a French critic made the observation, that among all the 
numerous pieces in which the redoubtable Cardinal figures 
as a hero, he has never been exhibited in the full measure of 





his historical value. To the Richelieu répertoire we have an 


recal the fact of that participation with no unenviable emo-~ 
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English edition in Sir E, B. Lytton’s play, but, even were 
that translated, we do not think it would supply the defi- 
ciency of which the Frenchman complains. Sir E, B. Lyt- 
ton’s Richelieu is the object of an imaginary conspiracy, and, 
although our author has the just merit of defying that ancient 
prejudice which made of the Cardinal a bugbear or a dotard, 
he elevates him, partly by making him the defender of in- 
jured innocence in an imaginary tale, partly by putting into 
his mouth those reflections which rather belong to the philo- 
sophical historian of a great personage, than to the historical 
person himself. The active life of Richelieu abounds in 
episodes capable of dramatic treatment, without essential 
departure from the record, and vet fictitious conspiracies, and 
fictitious intrigues, have generally been preferred to the 
realities. Writers seem to have shrunk, with a sort of in- 
stinct from the stories of Cing-Mars and Chalais, and to have 
preferred supplying the Bastile with prisoners created for the 
occasion. 
The play of Richelieu in Love, which was brought out at 
the Haymarket on Saturday, has nothing in common with 
the new French work to which we have just alluded, but— 
unusual fact !—is entirely original. Still it contributes no- 
thing towards furnishing a dramatic picture-gallery with a 
grand historical portrait. The educated reader will at once 
surmise that the stibject of the piece isthe amour, more or 
less innocent, of the Duke of Buckingham with Anne of 
Austria, but he will not quite hit the mark. The story, in- 
deed, relates to the Duke’s passion for the young and beau- 
tiful Queen of France, but it does not embody those adven- 
tures which threw the Court of Louis XIII. into such 
confusion, and which took place when the Spanish match 
was broken off, and Buckingham sojourned at the French 
Court, to negotiate the marriage of Prince Charles with the 
Princess Henrietta. It is the mere expansion of the fact 
that Prince Charles and Buckingham stopped a day at Paris 
on their way to Madrid, and saw the King, Queen, and 
Princess at a masked ball, and it becomes unhistorical by 
the conclusion of the match between Charles and Henrietta ; 
since the journey to Spain and the migrations of Bucking- 
ham are thus rendered impossible. The play, raised on this 
slight basis, is rather a series of dramatic situations than a 
regularly developed drama. One or two scenes show us 
Richlieu’s passion for the Queen, and the jealous tempera- 
ment of Louis XIII. In another we find Buckingham and 
Charles (whose real characters are not revealed till the end) 
making love to the Queen and Princess at the masked ball; 
and again, another shows us a petit-souper, to which the Queen 
invites the Prince, the favourite, and the Cardinal; and, in 
the face of them all, clears up her character, which the atten- 
tions of the disguised Duke have somewhat marred in the 
course of the action. The thread that connects all these 
scenes together is an assignation made by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham with an old Court lady, named Le Dragon, to whom 
he writes a letter under the supposition that this is the name 
of the Queen, with whom, without knowing her, he has fallen 
in love at the masked ball. The Queen and Princess attend 
the place of assignation to see the sport, but, unfortunately, 
their presence is revealed to the Cardinal, and not only is the 
fair fame of Anne a little tarnished, but the two English 
gallants are sent to the Bastile, and the haughty Austrian is 
obliged to show some little civility to the Cardinal to keep 
their heads from flying off their shoulders. At last, at the 
supper olready referred to, an explanation takes place, every- 
body learns who everybody is, Buckingham begs pardon for 





his presumption when he discovers that the ‘object of his 
aspirations is the Queen of France; the Cardinal makes 
all right with the King, and the Prince and Henrietta 
* pair off.” 

The most striking peculiarity in this piece is the excessive 
care with which the dialogue is written. The author seems 
to have weighed every word, with the intention of making 
every speech end with a repartee, and by this course many a 
“ good thing” has been produced. But still there is a want 
of geniality in the wit, and the continuation of sparkling 
coldness rather fatigues than excites the attention. A plot 
of deeper interest, or of a more lively character, would have 
done much to sustain the verbal ornaments, but there is no 
person or incident of that absorbing interest which enables 
an audience to adhere to a spectacle without mental wander- 
ing, and to snatch up every detail of excellence with avidity. 
Mr. Webster, following the well-known portraits, has made 
up the figure of Richelieu admirably, and represents him 
with the most laudable care, but yet there is no point which 
decidedly brings the actor out. The same thing may be said 
of Buckingham, who is merely a cold utterer of polished 
language, and affords little scope to Mr. Leigh Murray. The 
only character which really acquires individuality is that of 
Anne of Austria, who, according to the orthodox creed, is a 
paragon of virtue, though not quite disinclined to coquetry. 
A series of delicate nuances, amiably represented, are sufficient 
to render a female personage interesting; and Anne of 
Austria, as written in this play, is just a part which shows 
Mrs. Stirling to advantage, and nothing can be more pleasing 
than the manner in which she alternates dignity and highbred 
playfulness as occasion requires. 

As a theatrical spectacle, more than as a vehicle for acting, 
or as a specimen of dramatic art, Richelieu in Love is likely 
to prove attractive. Being a succession of tableauz, it is so 
well put on the stage that each of the principal pictures is 
effective, while no expense has been spared in the costumes 
of acostly period. Another interest of a more extririsic kind 
will doubtless be excited by the fact that the piece, though 
published some years ago, was, for some reason or other, 
rejected by the Lord Chamberlain. The motives which in- 
duced this functionary to refuse a license have, we suppose, 
ceased to exist, for anything more harmless than the work as 
it now stands cannot be imagined. | 

After the usual call for the company had been answered 
by a re-raising of the curtain, the next customary call of 
‘‘author”’ elicited from Mr. Webster the curious nonrevela- 
tion that he did not know the name of the author any more 
than the audience whom he was addressing. He could only 
state that the play was by the anonymous author of the 
novel of Whitefriars. He then announced it for repetition 
amid general applause. 

On Thursday, another new farce, by Mr. Maddison 
Morton, was produced with very great and deserved success. 
The piece is entitled 4 Capital Match. The principal cha- 
racter, Mr. Sunnyside, (Mr. Keeley) is in love with a young 
and lovely widow, Mrs. Singleton (Mrs. Leigh Murray), but 
owing to some domestic arrangement or other, of that extra- 
ordinary kind which is often found in farces, and nowhere 
else, Mrs. Singleton cannot marry until her niece, Rosamond, 
(Miss Rosa Bennett) has done so ; his obstacle Mr. Sunny- 
side determines to surmount as soon as possible, the widow 
having promised that if she is successful she will bestow her 
hand on the man she loves, that man, however, being Captain 
Tempest, R.N. (Mr. Howe), and not Mr. Sunnyside, a fact 
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of which the latter gentleman is profoundly ignorant. Mr. 
Sunnyside now exposes himself to considerable danger, by 
driving about in a gig in search of eligible matches for Miss 
Rosamond ; but he is doomed to continual disappointment, as 
that young lady invariably refuses each successive candidate 
for her hand. Mr. Sunnyside is what the Americans term 
“in a fix’’ when he discovers that Rosamond is secretly 
married to Mr. Charles Marlowe, but dares not avow the fact 
for fear of her aunt’s displeasure at her having contracted an 
alliance with a young gentleman who has to keep himself, and 
provide for his family, whenever he may possess one, out of 
nothing a year. Mr. Sunnyside promises to preserve 
the secret inviolate, provided Rosamond will pretend 
to accept the next suitor he proposes for her. Rosa- 
mond pledges her word that she will comply, and Sun- 
nyside presents Captain Tempest to her. Meanwhile, the 
captain has seen through his friend’s manceuvres, and con- 
trives to get rejected. Sunnyside is in despair, and, as a 
last resource, resigns in Marlowe’s favour a lucrative em- 
ployment, so that Rosamond has no further cause for keep- 
ing the true state of the matter secret. Sunnyside is in 
ecstacies at the idea that the lovely widow is now his, when 
he is horrified by the object of his admiration bestowing her 
hand as she said she would do, on the man she loves, as he 
discovers that that individual does not happen to be himself, 
but Captain Tempest, R.N. 

Mr. Keeley was immense as Mr. Sunnyside. It is a part 
that is admirably adapted to his peculiarly unctuous humour, 
and the consequence was, that he kept the audience in one 
continuous roar of laughter from beginning to end. Mrs. 
Leigh Murray lent a cachet of quiet lady-like elegance to the 
not very prominent part of the Widow; Miss Rosa Bennett 
was a very pretty little Rosamond, and Mr. Howe as 
blustering a Tempest as could be desired. We congratulate 
both author and actors upon the undeniably great success 
which they achieved in 4 Capital Match. 


Surrey.—The novel of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has supplied a 
desideratum long wanted on this side the Atlantic—a graphic 
account of some of the frightful details of the slave trade. 
We have not read the book, and do not know how far the 
dramatic versions follow the narrative ; but in the piece pro- 
duced here on Monday we are presented—among other par- 
ticulars of the traffic—with a female recusant slave, leaping, 
plunging, and dragging her young child with her over the 
blocks of floating ice on a large river, in order to escape her 
pursuers; with a man, resolving, with the consent of his 
wife, to destroy himself, her, and her boy, rather than that 
they should return to bondage; and with a slave whipped to 
death for refusing to become as great a brute as his master. 
This last operation does not, of course, take place on the 
stage, the delinquent being merely brought in to die, after 
undergoing the sentence. If these things be so, humanity 
will have to thank Mrs. Stowe at the risk of turning sick at 
her disclosures. The piece, which was received with the 
loudest approbation by an audience crammed from ‘the floor 
to the roof of the theatre, interests from its reality rather 
than from anything new in its material or arrangement. 
There is the customary number of hair-breadth escapes ‘for 
the recusants, and the usual complement of ruffianly officials 
and generous protectors. The acting was excellent. Mr. 
Creswick, who plays George Harris (the refugee slave) is the 
life of the piece, and the audience were so highly pleased with 
Miss Wynn that she was compelled to step forward at the 
end of the first act. 





Srranp THEATRE;—The benefit of Mr. Dumbolton, the 
lessee of this theatre, takes place on Monday evening, on 
which occasion will be produced a new sketch ia one act, 
entitled, Paul, or the Fortunate Slave. Miss Templeton will 
make her first appearance, and sing a variety of new songs. 
The African Troupe will give their assistance, as also Mr. 
Price, the American dancer ; and the entertainment will con- 
clude with Uncle Tom’s Crib. 





Foreign. 


New Yorx.—Madame Sontag has left us. We were 
strongly impressed, at the last concert, with the fact that she 
cannot fill Metropolitan Hall, and that she will have to be 
very chary of her voice to go successfully through with what 
is before her in this country. Even on this last occasion, 
her effort to fill the Hall was almost painful to our ear; the 
tone—particularly in Eckert’s Swiss Song—being forced up, 
and much too sharp throughout. Three concerts a week, 
with intermediate rehearsals, singing, thus, every day, are, in 
our estimation, far too much for any singer. ‘The little Paul 
Jullien continues to keep firm hold of the audience. He is 
more applauded, and excites more real enthusiasm than any- 
body else. He is, unquestionably, a very attractive and 
prominent feature in Madame Sontag’s concerts. We hope 
he gets paid well. He is said to receive 600 dollars a 
month. Even this sum, if he gets it, might do very well for 
the first month, but he ought to receive more subsequently ; 
for he is worth more to the concerts. Alboni’s last two con- 
certs, for the present, at least, came off at Metropolitan Hall 
on the evenings of Tuesday and Thursday of this week. Her 
singing was admirable, as usual; everything else was mise- 
rable, as usual. Something new in the way of amusement is 
now offered at the entertainments of Mr. Bunn, the famous 
manager of the world-renowned Drury Lane Theatre in Lon- 
don. Mr. B.’s memory is well stored with anecdotes and 
reminiscences of all the celebrated actors, authors, wits, 
singers, et id genus omne, that have flourished for the last 
half-century, and he serves them up in a pleasing manner. 


PuitapeLruia (from a Correspondent ).—I have just re- 
turned from Alboni’s second concert, feeling very small, 
owing to the pressure of the crowd and the sublimity of her 
singing. You have heard Alboni, so I need say nothing of 
her perfect style, faultless intonation, and wonderful execu- 
tion. She is fully appreciated here. Her performance of 
Rode’s Variations appeared to set the audience wild; in 
the Brindisi, she was recalled three times, and had to repeat 
it twice, to satisfy the almost crazy audience. At the first 
concert there was not as much enthusiasm manifested as 
might have been expected ; but our critics are always cau- 
tious on a débat. Sontag’s announcement is received rather 
coldly,—and (I tell you this in confidence), to perform Dr. 
Arne’s antiquated crotchets and quavers, entitled the “ Sol- 
dier Tired,” (otherwise the ‘Audience Tired,”) would be 
nearly, if not quite, suicidal. Quakers are patient, but they 
certainly won’t put up with such an infliction ; likewise that 
precious antique which Flotow has dragged into his opera of 
Martha—“ The Last Rose of Summer ; ’’—it will not be en- 
dured. Even Arditi’s composition fer Alboni, ‘ Masical 
Difficulties Solved,’’ is considered a dangerous experiment. 





Tne Brack Roscrvs, Mr. Aldridge, is about to play the round 
of his principal characters, in Paris. Miss Rochelle, whose débe 
in London we noticed some short time since, will support him in 
the heroines. 
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THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE. MONS. 
(From Punch.) 


Puncu sees with regret that his Mons. Jullien, the famous 
Mountain of (musical) Light—for he repudiates the heavy— 
the Kohinoor of the quadrille, has announced his farewell, 
series of concerts previous to his departure for America. It 
is with a tear in each eye, and a thousand kettle-drums in 
each ear, that we think over the sad prospect of a separation 
from Juilien. We havé been humming the tune of ‘ Robin 
Adair” ever since we read the*mélancholy advertisement, 
and we have been asking ourselves in all sorts of different 
keys— 

“ What’s this dull town to us? 
Jullien, so rare! 
What's this dull town to us.? 
Jullien’s not there!” 


From this monotonous melody we strike off into another 
more in conformity with the characteristics of the Mons., and 
in a flowing melody we bid— 


“ Farewell to the mountain, tlie valse and quadrille, 
Of melody the fountain, with neat plated frill. 
Farewell! for so soon will his ah of wath 
The cornet and piccolo won’t meet our ear ; 
All so shrill, all so sweet, in a solo they tell, 
When played on by Koenig whom all know so well. 
Farewell to trombone, the Sax horn and flute, 
And e’en the large ophicleide soon must be mute. 
Farewell to the mountain in splendid gold chair, 
Of music the fountain, with nicely oil’d hair : 
All so neat, all so smart, there was ne’er such a swell ! 
Farewell to Mons. Jullien! Farewell, oh! Farewell !” 





Provtuctal. 


Mancurstaer.—The second of the Saturday Evening Concerts 
was held on Saturday last, at the Mechanics’ Institution, under 


the management of Mr. R. Weston. Mr. Bednal, Mrs. Brooke, 
and Miss Marsh were the principal vocalists. Mr. C. A. Seymour 
played two solos on the violin, and a duet for violin. and piano 
with Mr. H. Walker. Mr. H. Walker also played a solo on the 
concertina. The chorus gave Dr. Cooke’s “ Hark! the lark ;” 
Anerio’s madrigal, ‘“‘ Ah me! where is my true love ? ” Spoffworth’s 
“ Hail smiling morn ;” Balfe’s chorus of pirates, “ My brave com- 
panions;” Willis’s trio and chorus, “ Merrily. merrily goes the 
bark ;” Callcott’s glee, “ Blow, warder, blow,” and Callcott’s 
catch, “Ah! how Sophia.” Miss Marsh made her first appear- 
ance before a Manchester audience, and produced a very favourable 
impression. 

7 Bricuron.—OrcuxzstraL Concerts.—T wo concerts, conclud- 
ing the series, were given on Saturday last by this talented body 
of musicians at the Town-hall—that in the evening being under 
the patronage of Lieut.-Col, Laurenson and the Officers of the 
17th Lancers. ‘There was a fashionable attendance. ‘The over- 
ture to Der Freischutz, with which the concert opened, was deli- 
cately executed; and Meyerbeer’s grand march from La Prophéte, 
in which the Orchestral Society had the assistance of the regi- 
mental band, stationed in a side room, was most thrilling. Mr. 
Hill played De Beriot’s Zremolo with a delicacy of touch and ex- 
pression which delighted the room. Mr, Pratten executed a solo 
for the flute, and threw an expression into it which rivalled the 
voice, particularly in the sustained notes. The great novelty in 
the concerted music was the “ Brighton Quadrille,” by Mr. A, 
Mellon, performed for the first time. The movements were as 
dansante as the best ballet music, and the concluding quadrille in 
particular had a sparkling originality in it which was recognised at 
once, and drew forth a warm encore Monday was an ‘“‘extra 
night” for the benefit of the band, and long before, the concert 
commenced the room was so crowded that many had to content 





themselves with a place in the doorway of the south room or yesti- 
bule. The ;performances commenced with Mr. Mellon’s Concert 
Overture, of which we have already spoken. Mr. Sims Reeves 
(who with Mrs, 8, Reeves gave his services) was warmly ap- 
plauded in Beethoven’s song, “ Adelaida,” with orchestral accom- 
paniments by Herr Moliqte. We never heard this gentleman in 
better voice. ‘ Mr. T:'Harper was encored in the “ Soldier Tired.” 
The grand scena from Webcr’s. Oberon, ‘Ocean, thou mighty 
monster’. a most arduous undertaking— wads sung with unusual 
vigour by, Mrs. Sims; Reeves. . Mr, Pratten was loudly applauded 
in a very difficult. composition on the flute. “TI rise from dreams 
of thee,” a song by Mr. Mellon, was neatly sung by Miss Ursula 
Barclay ; but the effeéet was marred by a miserable cottage piano. 
“La Romanesca,” ‘an ancient, quaint melody of the tenth century, 
was beautifully exécuted on the oboe by Mr. Nicholson. ‘It was a 
specimen of the istyle of a by-gone age, and, therefore, not-of a 
popular character, though perfectly performed, for on this instru- 
ment Mr. Nicholson has no superior. Donizetti's duetto, “Un 
tenero core,” by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, was vehemently 
encored. ‘he first part concluded with Mendelssohn’s Allegro 
from the Symphony in A major. The second part com- 
menced with Weber’s overture to Obcron. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
rapturously encored in the favourite scena, “ Fra Poco,” from 
Lucia di Lammermoor. | We never heard Mir. H. Cooper to more 
advantage than in Sainton’s solo, the accompaniments to. which 
were delicious. Mrs. Sims Reeves was encored in the beautiful old 
Scotch ballad, ‘* Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town.” She. substi- 
tuted “ There is nae luck about the house,” which she sang in a 
very quaint and pleasing style. Mr. Winterbottom repeated his 
solo ou the trombone. Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new song, “The 
Death of Wellington,” is a bold, energetic composition, in the form 
of “ The Death of Nelson”— that is, a recitative, an air, and a pas- 
sage inthe minor, but it concludes as the words required—in a 
very energetic strain, Mr. Sims Reeves sang it with astonishing 
vigour, but, in the most vehement parts, never so loudly but that you 
could discover he reserved some power. ‘The concert concluded 
with Auber’s overture to Le Cheval de Bronze. We have seldom 
heard a concert that gave such entire satisfaction; and We hope 
that the talented musicians will carry out what we understand to 
be their present intention—of paying an annual visit to Brighton, 
where, they may be sure, on a future ovcasion, they will not have 
to wait so long as they did on the present occasion for a full re- 
cognition of their merits.—Brighton Herald. 


Music at Prymoutn. (from our own Correspondent).—The 
second of a series of eight concerts, to be given at the Theatre 
Royal, Plymouth, came off on Friday the 22nd inst. It is a 
curious fact, that anything in the shape ofa concert at the theatre 
of Plymouth, let the talent be good or bad—although that has no 
reference whatever to the present occasion—always draws together 
a numerous audience ; whereas, let one be advertised at the As- 
sembly Rooms or St. George’s Hall; both well. adapted for the 
purpose, with first-rate talent, and it is sure to be a failure. Such 
is the fashion of going to oné place and not another. However, 
I am diverging from my subject. ‘Sufficient then to say, that the 
house to witness the following programme was crowded in every 
part, and I would suggest to our enterprising manager, Mr. New- 
combe, on another occasion, to remove the exoties from the side of 
the stage, and have benches for the accommodation of his yisitors 
who arrive late, and are unable to find places in the dress circle: — 
Part 1.—Overture, (Masaniello), Auber—Trio, “This magic wove 
scarf,” Mad. Weiss, Mr. Travers, and Mr. W. H. Weiss; Barnett 
~—Song, “ Constance,” Miss Fauny Huddart; Lindley—Duet, 
* Qui del padre ancor respira,” Mr. Travers and Mr. Weiss; 
Donizetti—Scena, “Softly sighs” (Der Freischutz), Mad. Weiss; 
Weber—Solo, pianoforte, Souvenir d’ I Capuletti,” Mrs. Henry 
Reed ; Rosellea—Scena, “Sweet remembrance,” Mr, Travers ; 
Rossini—Duet, “ Two merry Gypsies,” the Misses Huddart ; Mac- 
farren—Song, “ The Wanderer,” Mr. Weiss; Schubert. Part 2.— 
MS. Overture(first time), Weiss—Quartet, “Ecco quel fiero istante” 
Mad. Weiss, Miss F. Huddart, Mr. ‘Travers, and Mr. W. H. Weiss; 
(accompanied on the pianoforte by Mrs. Henry Reed) Costa— 
Ballad, “Some hearts we find all senseless grown,” Mr. Travers 
(originally sung by him in the new opera of Zhe Devil's in it), 
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Balfe—New MS, Song, ‘‘ The Flag of the Free,” Mr, T. J. Rolfe: 
Wood—Fantaisie, pianoforte, (Don Pasquale), Mrs. Henry, Reed’ 
Thalberg—Ballad, “ Irish Emigrant,” Mad, Weiss; Barker—Song: 
“Cavalier,” Miss Fanny Huddart; Glover—Song, “The Wolf,’ 
Mr. Weiss ; Shield—Finale (Trio), “ Zitti, Zittiy’ Mad. Weiss, 
Mr. Travers, and Mr. W. H. Weiss ;. Rossini. 

The overture to Musaniello, was played with remarkable care 
and endeayour, and did great credit to Mr. Reed the conductor, 
for the admirable manner in which he had trained his orchestra ; 
then came the popular “ Magic wove scarf,” of Barnett;.sung by 
Mr. and Madame Weiss and Travers. Nothing could well go 

etter ; it just escaped an encore and put the audience in good 
humour for what was to follow. Miss Fanny Huddart sang “ Con- 
stance ” with excellent tasteand much feeling. Madame Weiss was 
particularly happy in the scena, “ Softly sighs,” from Der Frei- 
schutz, it being not a whit beyond her means. Mrs. Henry Reed, 
whose popularity seems to increase each time she appears before 
the public, was led on the stage by her father Mr. Newcombe, 
and was received with the most enthusiastic demonstrations. I 
don’t think I ever heard the fiir artist play with more precision 
and fecling than on the present oceasion. Her execution at times 
was more neat and fihished that usual, and the slightest pause in 
the piece seemed to be taken advantage of for renewed plaudits. 
At the end she was vehemently encored and played instead of 
Rosellen’s “ Souvenir” “ Ye banks and braes,” the variations of 
which again elicited loud and prolonged applause. Mr. Weiss was 
most deservedly encoredin ‘The Wanderer,” but sang’ Molly Bawn” 
instead, accompanying himself on the piano. Mr. Travers was 
encored in “Sweet remembrance,” but’ so much was he suffering 
from cold, that he apologised for not repeating it. He sang too 
‘Some hearts we find all senseless grown,” from Bulfe’s new opera 
The Devil’s in it, with his best taste, and would have been encored 
but from the evident cold he was labouring under. Mr. T. J. 
Rolfe, who, by the bye, possesses: a ‘very good tenor voice, did 
ample justice to “The flag of the free,” and was encored with 
enthusiasm. m 

Mrs. Henry Reed again delighted the audience with a fantasia 
from Don Pasquale, introducing the popular serenade, and created 
as marked a sensation as in the-first part. ‘ The Irish Emigrant,” 
by Madame Weiss; ‘The Cavalier,” by Miss Fanny Huddard; 
and “ The Wolf,” by Mr. Weiss, followed and were encored. ‘The 
Il Barbiere trio, “ Zitti. Zitti,” followed, and finished a concert 
which gave universal satisfaetion to everyone present. 

Mr. Travers, and Mr. and Madame Weiss are very popular at 
Plymouth, as their reception must have shown. The accompani- 
mentsand general arrangement throughout reflect the greatest credit 
on Mr. Henry Reed, and prove him worthy of the responsible 
situation he holds. 

Tonsripes We ts. —(From a Correspondent.\—On Tuesday 
evening last, Mr. C. Goodban provided so attractive a musical 
entertainment that in spite of most unpropitious weather, it drew 
together a large and fashionable audience at the Sussex Rooms. 
The selection was made with reference toe the extension of the 
classical taste which is gaining so much ground amongst the ama- 
teurs of this country, by the performance of late years of the 
classical instrumental chamber compositions of the great masters. 
Mr. GC. Goodban was assisted on this occasion by Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Lockey in the vocal department, and by Mr. Goffrie on the 
violin, and Mr. H. W. Goodban on the violoncello. The concert 
commenced with Beethoven’s trio; in B flat, ‘for piano, violin, vio- 
loncello; Mr. C. Goodban, who is a very clever pianist, interpreting 
the piano part. This, the most popular of the great composer's 
celebrated trios, is one of the productions of the early period of 
his career. ‘The first movement is spirited, full of agreeable sur- 
prises, of exquisite transitions, and melodious phrases, all of which 
were given by the artists with admirable taste and point. ‘The 
slow movement opens with a loyely subject. for the violoncello, 
(played with great purity of tone and expression by Mr. H. W. 
Goodban) ; it is then responded to by the violin, and the working 
out of this beautiful movement is so elegant and simple, that it 
appealed immediately to the sympathies of the audience, who 
warmly applauded it. ‘The last movement, consisting of variations 





of great spirit, and originality on the well-known air “Pri ch’io 
l'impreguo,” went with an ensemble and effect that was most en 

joyable. Miss Dolby, who looked and sang charmingly, introduced 
a song “ The days that are no more,” which she rendered with 
touching tenderness. Her lovely contralto voice was heard to great 
advantage, and her clear enunciation was a great charm, as every 
word was distinctly heard. Mr. Lockey sang “ Nina,” a recitative 
andair by Hobbs, He was in excellent voice, and interpreted it 
with much.expression and care. Mr. Goffrie’s solo on the violin 
by. De Beriot was performed with brilliant effect, and was warmly 
applauded. A melodious ballad, ‘‘ The Blind Girl’s Hope,” com- 
posed by the denesiciaire, did great credit.to his talents as a com- 
poser, and was béautifully sung by Miss Dolby. The first act 
terminated with Mendelssohn’s graceful ‘‘ Tema con Variazioni” 
for piano aud violoncello, which fully tested the execution and 
mental talents of both the performers, and was rendered by 
them admirably. The second part commenced wlth the vocal duet 
‘Deh mira quel fiore,” which was encored.. Hummel’s trio in E 
flat for piano, violin, and violoncello, followed, and was performed 
“ con amore.” Miss Dolby then sang Linley’s ballad “ Ida,” which 
was encored. Mr, Lockey succeeded in Hatton’s song, from 
Pascal Bruno, “ Qh give me back the loved ore of my heart.” 
Benedict and De. Beriot’s duet for piano znd violin followed,. and 
the concert terminated with Balfe’s duet, “ The sailor sighs.” We 
shall hope soon for a repetition of so agrecable a musical enter- 
ment, and shall be glad to weleome warmly all the artists who so 
successfu'ly exerted themselves on this occasion, 

Lecrurr Haut, Greenwica—(From a , Correspondent.) -A 
concert was given in the above splendid room on Monday night, at 
which the following artists assisted :—Misses Binckes, Travers, 
Chambers, Madame §, Bishop (pianoforte); Messrs. G. ‘Tedder, 
R. Grover, G. Allen, and T, C. Reynolds. Miss Biuckes, by the 
way, a vocalist of undoubted talents, sustained her previous repu- 
tation by her admirable manner of rendering Macfarren’s brilliant 
rondo “ Gone, he’s gone,” from the “ Sleeper Awakened,” and the 
Jacobite air, ‘* Bonnie Dundee,” in both of which a unanimous 
encore was demanded. Miss Chambers displayed a clever style of 
vocalization in a Scotch and Irish ballad, and in an operatic 
duet by Donizetti, with Mr. Grover. Miss Travers sang two 
Scottish airs ina commendable manner. Madame Bishop, a pupil 
of that eminently distinguished pianist, Mrs. Anderson, evinced 
promising talents in her solos. Mr. G. Tedder, one of cur most 
rising tenors, quickly ingratiated himself into the favour of the 
audience by his manly and agreeable style of vocalization. He 
introduced the martial scena from Oberon, “Oh! ’tis a glorious 
sight,” and gained the sufftages of the company by his musician- 
like style of rendering this well-known composition ; the full com- 
pass of his organ was admirably developed, his chest A being given 
with remarkable firmness and beauty of tone. A new song, the 
words by Captain Ward, the music by Chas. F. Hempel, and en- 
titled, “ Around the Old Oak Tree,” was sung by Mr. Tedder, and, 
if we mistake not, will become decidedly popular ; it gained an 
uninistakeable demand for its repetition. This gentleman secured 
his customary encore in Shield’s song, “The Thorn,” and in com- 
pliatice with the wish of the audience, substituted “ The Death of 
Nelson.” The other vocalists acquitted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Reynolds off:ciated as accompanyist. 

Marpstonr,—One of the most delightful concerts ever given in 
Maidstone took place on ‘Tuesday last, being that of the Mecha- 
nics’ and Literary Institution. The performers were Miss Me- 
dora Collins, on the concertina, violin, and piano, and who sang 
several songs in a very pleasing manner ; Isaac and Viotti Collins, 
violinists; G. Collins, violoncellist; F. Collins, flautist; and A.C. 
Rowland, controbassist. These performers gave so much satisfac- 
tion in all they did, that it is useless to partictilarize ; indeed 
whether solo or orchestral players, they were all “ at home,” and 
the concert appeared to be considered by the numerous company 
who filled the Corn Exchange, as the most pleasing and entertain- 
ing one that has been given in the town ; and a general desire ap- 
peared to be felt that anotlier similar entertainment should take 
place. On Thursday last a concert was given at the Corn Ex. 
change, at which Jullien’s celebrated band occupied the orchestra. 
In the absence of M. Jullien (who has but just returned from the 
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Continent) the concert was very ed conducted by Herr Keenig. 
The band comprised several well known artistes, led by Mr. 
Baker. Herr Keenig performed a romanza from Jullien’s grand 
opera, Peter the Great, which was rapturously applauded. Miss 
Cicely Nott, a young English singer, sang the lament from Peter 
the Great in a very charming manner. She was encored in “Annie 
Laurie,” and then substituted “Home, sweet home,” both of 
which she gave with much grace and tenderness. The brothers 
Mollinhauer performed a duet for two violins in a very masterly 
manner. “ he band was Jullien’s, with his usual “ extras,” 
which were used with great effect. The concert was attended by 
> highly respectable and numerous company.—South Eastern 
azette, 

Dustin.— The business at the Theatre Royal continues excel- 
lent; indeed there has not been for many years so strong a 
company. Messrs, King, George Vining, Granby, Mrs. Hudson 
Kirby, and Mrs. Parker, are especial favourites, and are ably sup- 
ported by a host of minor stars. 


PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Music av Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent).-- 
Since our last the only novelty has been the appearance, 
for four nights, here at the Free Trade Hall, of the Organophonic 
Band, or voice orchestra. It isa display or talent more curious 
and wonderful than pleasant or gratifying—something like the 
effect produced upon us by the Marionettes. We liked and ap- 
plauded the performance—yet, after all, could not help regretting 
that the same amount of talent had not been applied to a more 
worthy purpose in some other way. The long solo performance 
for the violin at commencement, however clever, did not seem to 
be what the audience came to hear and see, and was but impatiently 
listened to. The appearance of the ten vocalists—if they may 
so be termed—in a handsome half-military costume, was more 
warmly welcomed, and some of their performances were loudly 
applauded, others encored. ‘The best imitations were those of the 
cornets, ophicleides, or trombones, and the clarionets ; the solo of 
one of the imitations of the clarionet—the “ Carnival de Venise”— 
was truly marvellous® for its fidelity to the very reedy tones, 
and for the facility displayed in giving chromatic runs both up 
and down the imitated instrument ; percussion instruments and 
stringed ones could not naturally be so effectively imitated. ‘The 
cymbals and drums did their best, but it was more ingenious than 
satisfactory. This week the Free Trade Banquet on Tuesday night 
prevented any musical performances in the Hall. Next week the 
Monday Night Concerts are resumed, when Miss Vining, formerly 
the Infant Sappho, will make her appearance. 


NewcastLe-on-Tynz.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Sacred 
Harmonic and Choral Society in this town gave two performances 
of the Creation on the 14th and 15th ult., with an orchestra 
numbering nearly 250 performers. The principal solos were sus- 
tained by Miss Phillips, Mr. Ashton (of Durham), and Mr. H. 
Phillips. Mr. W. F. Jay led the band, and Mr. Redshaw presided 
at the organ ; the whole under the direction of Mr. Thomas Ions, 
M.B., Oxon, the conductor. ‘This is the first time that the great 
work of Haydn has been rendered complete in the northern 
metropolis, and ample justice was done to it by all concerned. 
Miss Phillips sang the whole of the soprano part with great sweet- 
ness and finish ; perhaps a little more power of voice might have 
been desired; nevertheless she gave “ With verdure clad” and 
“On mighty pens” with decided effect. Mr. Ashton, as the 
tenor, distinguished himself very much. His delivery of the 
recitatives and airs was careful and judicious; the manner in 
which he sang “ In native worth” elicited great applause, and a 
desire to encore it, though strictly prohibited ; the conductor, how- 
ever, very properly did not respond to it. Of Mr. Phillips in the 
Creation it is quite unnecessary to say one word; his singing 
throughout was not unworthy of his reputation. The exquisite 
duets in the third part were delightfully sung by Mr. Phillips 
and his daughter. The choruses were given with a power and 
precision that could not be excelled everywhere, and deserve high 
commendation ; this, as well as the éclat of the entire performance, 








was greatly owing to the intelligible and artistic manner in which 
Mr. Ions wielded the baton. He kept the band with the solo 
singers most admirably, in which he was ably seconded by Mr. 
W. F. Jay. Mr. Redshaw displayed his usual ability in presiding 
at the organ. Mr. Peter Jay’s violoncello playing was conspicuous 
in the recitatives. We must also mention the performances of 
Messrs. Jones and Clinton on the flute and clarionet, in terms of 
no stinted praise. In a word, the band was one of the best of a 
local character ever assembled here, and performed throughout 
most excellently. 

” 





DELAY. 


Ar even when his course is run, 

I sadly look toward the sun, 

And ponder on the things undone 
In former happy hours. 

Oh! how the laughing summer tide 

Would, like a river, calmly glide, 

When lovely Ada came to bide 
Within my native bowers. 


The curfew bell was often rung, 
The nightingale’s last whisper sung, 
And nightdews on each flower hung, 
Yet still we lingered there. 
The swinging hazel seemed to bow, 
And silky grass that waved below, 
Appeared a reverence to show 
To Ada’s form so fair. 


But happy when her tones I heard, 
Delaying still to breathe the word 
That would have snared her as a bird, 
My chance has passed away. 
Neither the nightwind’s mournful tone, 
Nor woodbird’s melancholy moan 
Give lamentation like my own, 
Each many houred day. 


Herrmann Lana. 





TO MARY. 


Tus bird in leafy bush may sing, 
O’er crystal streamlet murmuring, 
When perched at ease ; 
Or loud winds whistle, groan, and rave, 
And angry, shake the foaming wave, 
Or bend the trees. 


A chilly frost, on winter night 

May hold the ranusng water tight, 
With icy chain 

Or blooming summer flowers’ hue 

Look brighter in the pearly dew 
Of gentle rain. 


Let nature smile, or tearful be, 
I say, to all eternity, 
Thy name I bless. 
If summer reign, or snows descend, 
No measured time can comprehend 
My Love’s excess. 


HERRMANN Lana. 
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Rebtelos of Music. 


No. 1, “Way tooxs tue Barpg so Pate? ’—Ballad—Written 
by Miss Emiry Ham—Composed by J F. Duggan. 


No. 2, National song, “ Up Guarps, anp at 'em”—Ditto ditto. 


No. 3, “Tae Stave Moruer’s Lamenr’--Written by Mrs. 
O'Connor—Composed by J. T. TRekELu. 


No. 4, “My Horzs are Fixep vron Tuee”—Ballad—Written 
by George Lintey—Composcd by J. B. Brewirr. 


No. 5, “’Neatu tHe Suave or rus Erm’—Song—Written by 
Henry Patties, Esq.—-Composed by F'aanx Romer. 


No. 6, “I Cannot Leave orp Enouanp”—Ballad—Written by 
J. E. Carpenter --Composed by Epwarp L. Hime. 


No. 7, “Love Lavueus at Locxsmrrus”—Written by Miss Emuny 
Ham—Composed by J. F. Duaa@an. 


Campbell, Ransford, & Co. 


A goodly collection of novelties all from the same press. No. 1 
is an andantino in E flat, flowing and graceful, and with a neat 
form of accompaniment. The words convey an oft-told tale in not 
very new guise, although Miss Emily Ham seems not devoid of 
the ars poetica. 

No. 2 is a national song, of thunder, courage and patriotism 
combined. Mr. J. F. Duggan has projected all his fire and im- 
petuosity into the tune, which is bold, energetic, and reckless ; and 
the fair poetess has thrown away a good deal of poetic enthusiasm 
ona delusion. We beg to inform Miss Emily Ham—on no less 
authority than that of the Duke of Wellington himself—that the 
celebrated phrase, “ Up guards, and at ’em,” was never uttered 
by his Grace. Nevertheless, this cannot interfere with the sale of 
the song, written so furiously on so popular a theme. 


No. 3, “The Slave Mother’s Lament,” has very prettily con- 
ceived words, which indicate a nice fecling for true sentiment in 
the poetess. ‘The subject is almost too hacknied, but the verses 
bear their own apology in their neatness and reality. ‘The air is 
expressive if not striking; the accompaniments are plainly pight. 


No. 4. The air is sweet and smooth, but the words have not 
one spark, divine or human. ‘They are, in fact, veritable twaddle. 


No. 5. Mr. Frank Romer’s tune is a very good tune, and vocal 
withal. Jt isa flowing andante in I’, and would fit a barytone or 
bass voice to a T. If the words were more logical they would 
be more commendable, They are neither wanting in harmony nor 
feeling. 

No. 6 is the song of an exile who cannot leave his native home 
without uttering his regrets. It is a very natural and proper 
sentiment, and likely to befall those who banish themselves, or are 
transported from their home shores. Mr. Hime has expended 
this notion in good bars, which cannot fail to meet their admirers. 
Mr. Carpenter's versieles, if less diffuse, would have been more 

ointed ; if more edrt, would have been more cogent. Neverthe- 
ess, the lines are good lines of their staves. 


No. 7, “ Love laughs at Locksmiths,” has already obtained some 
degree of publicity by being sung at concerts. Mr. Duggan has 
hit upon a quaint theme, and has woiked it out quaintly. The 
reiterated notes throughout have a good and comic effect. Miss 
Emily Ham has again succeeded in her verses, and would have 
succeeded still better had she been less brusque in her expressions. 
Nathless, and indeed, we commend the song, as we can. 





“Tue Porisn Exites’ Wattz"—Composed in Aid of the Polish 
Refugees—Dedicated to the Countess of Harrington, by Miss 
Martian Tnoroip.—Joseph Williams. 

A decidedly agreeable dance tune, and neatly varied in the 
changes. As a waltz simple, a waltz unpretending, a waltz above 


all art and guile, we most unhesitatingly recommend, to such as 
stand in need of a new and a true dance, the “ Polish Exiles’ 


Waltz " of Miss Marian Thorold. 





Srmpson’s Easy Mernop or Learninc tur Concertina, by 
which ladies and gentlemen can teach themselves to play on 
this fashionable instrument, although they may be utterly un- 
acquainted with music. ‘To which are added Plain Directions 
for acquiring Music. The whole familiarly adapted to the 
capacity of a learner—By Joun Sturson.—Johu Simpson. 


If Mr. John Simpson: speak truly in his title-page, then is 
criticism spared us ; for have, we not ladies and gentlemen teaching 
themselves, while utterly:ignorant of music, and everything fami- 
liarly adapted to the capacity of a learner? For all this we cannot 
vouch, e can say, however, that the mode of instruction is 
simplified and easy; and that if a beginner cannot learn by Mr. 
John Simpson’s method, he must be Sir Dullard indeed. 





“Krrecer’s Lusr.”—No. 1. of Popular Melodies—Arranged for 
the Pianoforte—By Edward F. Rimbault. Cramer, Beale and 
Co. 


This is the first of a collection of twenty-four melodies intended 
to be given to the public. It is the well-known Prussian March, 
by J. Gungl. Simplicity in form, and easiness in the perform- 
ance of each piece, would appear to be the design of the arranger, 
who in the number sent us, has succeeded in a manner not to be 
disputed. 





“A Summer Eveninc’s Dream”—Romanza Capricciosa for the 
Pianoforte—By Henry Smart. Cramer, Beale and Co. 


An exceedingly elegant and graceful composition, in which fancy 
and scholarship go hand in hand to arrive at that perfection 
aimed at by all true musicians. In following the imazination, Mr. 
Henry Smart does not often pause to know whether such and 
such a passage be within the reach of a moderate piauist, looking 
merely to its musical effect. ‘The “ Romanza Capricciosa ” opens 
with ar peggio passages for both hands, sometimes doubled and 
even trebled, in the right. ‘This has a very brilliant effect, but 
lies not within the mastery of all pianists who have not passed the 
Rubicon of instruction. The allegro, page 4, on the other hand, 
although showy and brilliant, is easy and enticing. But we must 
not speak of a piece of such pretensions as the present in the 
same manner as we would of a fantasia, or a tema con variazioni. 
Mr. Henry Smart’s Romanza extends to thirteen pages in length, 
and is a piece we might strongly recommend to the consideration 
of--even Arabella Goddard, whose flying fingers and nervous style 
it would exactly suit. 





“Varse Capricieuvse'’—By Linpsay Storer. Cramer, Beale 


and Co. 

The “ Valse Capricieuse” proves how gracefully Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper may toy with an uncongenial subject. The valse is as 
capricious as a chameleon, a dolphin, or a young lady, but its cha- 
racter is always preserved, and its spirit never flags. The valse is 
not only a good valse, but it will make a charming light study. 
As both we can recommend it. 





Miscellaneous. 


Witx1s's Rooms.—Miss Wheatley invited her friends, patrons, 
and the public in general, to a soirée musicale, on Tuesday last, 
when her friends, patrons, and the public in general, responded 
numerously, to speak paraphrastically. The programme was good 
and well contrasted. Miss Wheatley honoured her auditors with 
five performances—viz., Hummel’s concerto in A minor, the first 
movement (pianoforte) ; Prudent’s fantasia on Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (pianoforte); the “Chant d’Amour” of Henselt, and “ La 
Fontaine ” of Mayer (pianoforte) ; Artot’s “ Souvenir de Bellini ” 
(violin); and Mendelssohn’s “ Andante and Rondo Capriccioso” 
(pianoforte). Miss Wheatley, as a pianist, is gifted with several 
requisites for a first-rate performer; a confidence that never de- 
serts her; rapid fingering, and excellent style. As a violinist, 





Miss Wheatley eke displays capabilities of no mean order. She 
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has a good bow, and a strong, and her manual dexterity is not to, 


be despised. A little moré practice would’ doubtless rendct Miss 
Wheattey « little more expert ag a violin performer; but, ane) 
would it not render Miss Wheatley, less expert as_a pianist? We 
throw out this hint to Miss Wheatl¢y, knowing how fatal it is to 


have two strings to one’s bow, and how nearly impossible it is to. 


excel in any one accomplishment, tinless your mind be directed 
solely and wholly ‘thereto. " ‘Fhere isa rough Irish sayihg, 4 ‘That 
you might as well whistle and ‘chew oatineal together, as learn two 
crafts,” which might be:applied+-roughly,.we admit—to » Miss 
Wheatley, who, we have a notiou, would be a better pianist if she 
did not play on the fiddle, ar, vice versa, would be abettcr fiddler 
if she did not playon the piano, For eur part, secing that 
fiddling is somehow an art manly, we should not: be deeply grieved 
if Miss Wheatley resigned it for ever for the more feminine, and, 
we believe, congenial instrument., In the voeal department we 
Miss Messent, Miss Poole, ard Mr. Frank Bodda. ‘The three sang 
Rossini’s trio from Semiramide; “ L’usato ‘ardir,” whichis less out 
of place in the concert-room than on the stage. Miss Messent 
sang Douizctti’s “ L’Amor Suo”—a favourite display of this lady, 
by the way, who, by the way, looked very pretty, and was dressed 
in Chinese mourning—Canton, crape, we think, the ladies call it, 
Miss Poole gave Piccini’s cavatina, “Come e felici stato; Mr. 
Frank Bodda, Balfe’s aria buffa, “ I have travelled through many 
lands ;” the two ladies, “The two cousins ” (C. W. Glover's) ; the 
two ladies and the gentleman, Bishop’s trio, “Sleep, gentle lady ;” 
Miss Poole, Duggan’s ballad, “ Love laughs at locksmiths ;’ Mr. 
Frank Bodda, the Irish aria, “ Katty ai fet Miss ° Messent, 
Hobbs’ “The original crier, or, lost heart; Miss Poole and Mr, 
Frank Bodda, Nelson’s duett6 buifo, “ Mri and Mrs. Bell ;”. and 
the three artists, in conclusion; Glover's “The Gipsy’s Laughing 
Glee.” All told well with the audience, who singled out for en- 
core Mr. Frank Bodda in ‘ Katty Moyle,” when he gave “ Sally, 
Sally,” instead. Also, Mr. George Case played a fantasia, ad- 
mirably, on the concertina. Mr. Henry Wheatley conducted. 
Exeter Hautu.—A performance on tae organ was given yester- 
day morning, by Mr. J. L. Brownsmith, organist to the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, in order to display its. qualities since the late 
extensive alteration. ‘he improvement gave great satisfaction. 
The following was the programme :— 
Lift up your heads....... ....sscsseceeees 
Pastoral Symphony 
Et inearnatus est 


Handel. 
Handel. 
Mozart. 
Attwood. 
GERMAN Hymn 
SORMEE APOEG USAUIL), -.5s.c00ccsrecceseny.14e0slires Waele 
Movement from a Symphony 
O_p HUNDREDTH PsALM 
Minuet (Samson) 
Fugue 
Angels ever bright and fair 
Hallelujah ... 
God save the Queen 

Hacxney.—Handel’s oratorio, the Messiah, was'given on Thurs- 
day evening at the Wesleyan Chapel, Hackney Road, on which 
Occasion it was preceded by the “Dead March” in Saul,'as a 
tribute of respect to the late Duke ot Wellington. The principal 
vocalists were, Messrs. G. Tedder, and Lawler, and Mdlles. Stab- 
bach and Lascelles. ‘The chapel was crowWded to excess. Mr. 
G. Tedder’s air, “ Comfort ye, my people,” was given in good 
style. The chorus, “Glory of thé Lord,” was deleted with 
great precision. Miss Lascelles’ contralto yoice was. well dis- 
played in the air and chorus, “ © Thou, that tellést.”. Mr, Law- 
er’s recitative and air, “ The people that walked in darkiiess,” was 
delivered with excellent effect. Miss Stabbach’s song, “ Rejoice 
greatly,” was well sung. Inthe Second Part, the air,.“ He was 
hee by Miss Laseelles, was well exceuted. | Miss Siab- 
bach’s air, “ How beautiful,” Mr. Lawler’s air, “Why do the 
nations?” and Mr. Tedder’s air, “ Thou shalt break them,” were 
all effective; aud the “ Hallelujah” chorns, went off, as is genc- 
rally the case, well, In the ‘Third Part, the duet, “O Death,” 
was sung by Mr, Tedder and Miss Lascelles in an ynexceptionable 
manner ; and the air by Mr, Lawler, “‘I'ie trumpet shall sound,” 
(the trumpet part by Mr. Holt) left little to be desired. In fine, 


TTandel. 
Mozart. 


Handel. 


Handel. 


-replied, “ Ay, brawly that.” 





the oratorio was well, i ’ ering all things; and we 
must not omit to mention the artistic playing of M. Kreutzer, 
whose edrrect violin-playing, and diserétion in’selecting:tle ordhes 
tra, are equally ta bé commended. M.'Anseliuez conducted, and dis- 
played his usual ability, especially in) bringing the careless; chorus’ 
back to their senses. We must not omit to mention that this was 
Mr. Tedder’s' first appéarati¢e in at oratorio, atid his correct judg- 
meut justifies te Hope that his good sole will, on a future day, 
render him an acquisition to the Sacréd ‘Hatmonic performances. 
Musicau ‘InstitvuTe OF LonDON. — The first*annual’ gene- 
ral, meeting of the members, of the Instityte. took. place om 


Monday, at 34, Sackville Street, After a very satisiactory repor 
had been read, and ordered to be printed, fhe meeting proceeded 
to elect officers: for the ensuing year, and to fillarp vacancies in 
the council ‘The: following retiring members *were re-elected :— 
Messrs, As, He Louisy,Charles ,Neate, Alfred Nieholson, and T, 
Oliphant. The Rey. ©. G. Nicolay replaces Mr. Alfred Pollock. 
The Rey. Sir W. H. Cope was elected President, the Rey. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Mr, John Mullah, and Mr. Charles Lucas, 
were elected Vice Presidents. G. Aubrey Bezzi, Esq., Hon. 
Secretary, T., Oliphant. Esq., Hon, Librarian, and Sir Walter 
Minto Farquhar, Bart., Hon. Trexsurer. 

A New Vocart Axp Insrrumentar Socigty, yelept “ Vic 
toria,” is announced ¢o the musical world, by prospectus, provi- 
sionally registered. Its intentions are, of course, to advance the 
musical talent of the country, to extend the ‘art,' and’ bring to- 
gether those who are known, and those who are not known—to 
amalgamate, in ‘short, publicity and obscurity. ‘Johitt ‘Rething- 
ton, Esq., 138/Sloane Street, Chelsea, is Hondrary Séeretary.’ (See 
advertisemciit for further particulars.) 

Presentation or A Sirv¥a SxorF Box.—On Saturday’ even- 
ing, the 23rd ult., the band of the 95th regiment assembled’ at the 
Alton House, Hamittiond Place, Chatham, for the purpose’ of ‘pre - 
senting a very handsome Silver snuff-box to one of their old avd 
much-esteemed . comrades, bearing the following: inscription : 
“ Presented by. Signor P. Cavallini, and the band of the 95th 
regiment, to John Taylor, on his leaving the band, discharged 
after twenty-two years’ service, as a token of esteem for one 
who was a true comrade and a warm friend.” ‘The sergeant of 
the band gave a very appropriate address on the occasion, after 
which, the chairman, Signor P. Cavallini, master of the’ bavid, 
made the presentation, amid the cheers of all present, and stited 
that-he hoped it would be .an inducément: to the (youths of the 
band now before him, to deserve, by their-future conduct, a simi- 
lar testimonial of respect on their discharge, . Taylor then, ac- 
cepted the box with much pleasure, and! expressed: his. heartfelt 
gratitude for the honour they had conferred on him, and aesured 
them he would retain it. as a memento. to the end of his life.— 
South Eastern Gazette. 

Drury Lane.—The most active 
on for some time to render Drury Lane fit for the opening on 
Monday; and no easy task it scems to have been, as the theatre 
was in the most unclean and dilapidated state. at 

Ma. Ferpericx Gye arrived last. week in London from Paris, 

Princess's Toeatre.—-A new five-act comedy, fromthe pen of 
Dion Bourcicault, has been accepted by Mr. Charles Keap, and will 
be produced immediately after the Christmas holidays. 


Sacrep Harmonic 4 at ide Society cainmenced the 
Season last night with” Mendelssohnis. Christus, Spohr's Last 
Judgment, aid the Dead March from Sau, of which an, account ; 
will be given in our next number. oh Ai lite | 

Deatu or One. oy, Burns's Heromns.—-The, Glasgow Citizen 
records the death of one of Burns’s tive Mauchline belles— Miss 
Morton, who married, Mr. Paterson, mercliant;.in, Mauchlines This - 
éventy says the .Citizen, which, considering the advanced age of 
the lady, need scarcely be called melancholy, oeeurradat- Maueh- 
line, on Friday morning, the 15th October. at te a pr 


pieratstie $s have been goiug 
a 


Paterson, the decedsed, was in her 87th year at the period of Her 
dissolution, “Almost to the’ last she retainéd her faculties unim- 
paited ; and on one of her grandsons asking her, a few hotits pre- 
vious to hér decease, if ‘she still remembered Hurts, She at ‘orice 

Mys. Candis ix; the¥tford, the ast 
Burns's “ proper young belles of Mauchline.” 


‘ 
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2O"CORRESPONDENTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT or Two Years’ Sranping is, fierce and 
menacing, because, when he wrote: three. weeks ago, we did not 
supply inm with the address of M. Alexandre Billet. Now, when 


ubscriber of Two Years’ Standing”. applied tous for M. 
Alexandre Billet’s locality, M. Alexandre Pillet had no locality, 
inasmuch as M. Alexandre Billet had left London and gone to 
ing orig a had s evap not gone to Paris, we 
could not haves ; Leadot Gigreabouts, since, 
although M. ‘Alclad Binet it sabscr at more, than two 
years’ standing) to the Musical World, he reeeives Kis paper 
through his music pobtitier, as many of our subscribers do. 
Ergo, not. knowing M, Alexandre Billet’s address, we could not 





give it, howéver desirdyis of Aoing-koj/whérefore, | A Subscriber 
of Two Years’ Standing” has no good cause to be offended with 
us, and threaten’ us with another ptiblication; which would be 
polite enough to answer all such grave and unusually :interesting 
questions as the number and street-of M. Alexandre Billet’s 
lodging." ~~ HEV eoERitD Raping: oft try 

Quaxstor.—Miss Arabella Goddard is decidedly superior in 
every requisite for a’ pianist: -The other query may be obtained 
at Cramer, Beale, and Co.8, Regent Street. ; 

Our Corresponpent AT Gk¥ENxwicn is thanked; and his com- 
maunieations-~when they do not interfere with our own eorrespond- 
ent—will be thankfully received. 
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ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 
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IMPORTANT TO’ THE MUSIC TRADE. 
1853, WILL BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
ied, 5d. unstamped, 


IC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR” 


Contarnine « Last or ath rap New Mosreat Posuicatioss ror THe Moyn’ru, as Atso or Forracomine Pusiicarions. 





that the Metropolitan and Provincial 


Te value.of a Periodical of this kind to the Provincial Music Sellers must be apparent, ‘inasmuch as it will be to them what 


the “ Publishers’ Circular” is to the Bookeelling trade; and when it is considere 


Music Publishers forin a large and importayt body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing 


a medium through which to print their lists of monthly new works for 


be cenyenience-and information of ;the trate 


Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in the above Periddieal; ‘aportion of its pages will be devoted to Anulyses oF 
the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit. ‘ 

The Projectors haying made the above announcement at the suggestion of several Music Publishers both in London and the 
Country, they will be happy to receive any further communications on the sybject from parties to whom the publication may be 


of interest. 


Six Lines: or under, : 
Every additional Line, . 
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One Column, 

Whole Page, : 
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SCALE OF PRICES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR A SERIES OF INSERTIONS. 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to Mr: M. S. Mreks, 22, ‘Tavistock Stgeet, Covent GARDEN. 





EVA, AND A TEAR FOR POOR TOM, 


INLEY’S ular: BALLAD from UNCLE ‘TOM'S CABIN, 

4 and THE SLAVE MOTHER.—Now Ready, the Second Edition of these 
favourite Songs, beautifally illustrated by Brandard. Piice 2s. each. Also, No, 3, 
Evangeline; No. 4, Liberty; No. 5, Duet, Emipeline and Cassy; No. 6, A Tear 
for Poor Tom; each 2s., forming a seriés of illustrations o* the most inter: sting 
scenrs in this popular nove!. All composed by GEORGE LINLEY. 

N.B. ‘Tie five songs with the Illustrations on plate paper, bound in an elegant 


wrapper, complete, price 7s. 
ad cee eee “Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


IMPORTANT TO MILITARY BANDS, 


Monsieur HALARI, the oldest established manufacturer of 
Brass Musical Instruments in Paris, has the honour to inform the Officers 
atid Bandmasters of the British Army that his De) 6t in London is at the house of 
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THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(CURE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Leiter from Mr. R.. W. Kirkus, “Cheniist, 7, Preseot-street, Live: pool, dated 
June 6, 1851. Tv Professor Hoztowar, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer 
to whom | can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled fir years with a disorcered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, howeyer,.the yirulence of the attack was so.g 
ing,.and the inflainmation sét in so severely; that doubts were entertained-of h 
net being able to bear up under it, fortu ly she was induced to try your Pil 
and she informs me that after tie first, and each succeeding dose, she had A og 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used three boxes, is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the sever of the atluck, and the speedy cure, 1 think speaks 
much in favour f your astonishing Pills. (Signed) BR. W. Kings. 


These celebrated Pills are derfully in the follow:ng complaints :— 








Mesirs. Haite & Leach, 18. Cliffor'-street, Bond street, where he respectfully | ague Constipati f Fevers of al] Lumbago Tic Doulouroux 
solicits an inspection of his various ifiventions. Auma the bowels 9 ‘tite 4 Piles 8 Tumours 
Bilicus Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatisoi Ulcers 
| plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine kinds 
a *.... ‘ Soeeeter eee ee from 
owelcomplsintsErysipelas nfi_ mmation Evil , whatever cause 
The Shower of Diamonds (Valse)... Ricardo Linter » $8. Od. | Colics of Fem e Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &ec. : 
Magurka sy 00h ene te Lintsoy Walluct.. ss ron = lavities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 
Yo woeny vo EN Dream...) Henry Smart. nc) 1nd | 38,560. ] So'd atthe Establishnient of Professor HotLtoway, 244, Strand (near Temp'e Bar), 
Les pn een ot tee we Se Gibaona tte ne) aw 28. Od, | London, and by all respectable Druggists ant Dealersin Meditites throughout the 
seatil riety: Bete nt wee ane see Oc lee) boveko B88. 6d. [feivilized world, at the following prices—Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d, 4s, Gd., L1s,, 22s. and 33s, 
mo Meindies, Nos. 1to24 s.  Rimbauit ee” each Je. 10d, (per Box. Phere ia Considerable saving bf taking the larget Sizes. 
May be had of all Musicsellers, N.B, Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


London ; Cramer, Beale, and Co. 
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TEGG’S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR: 


Innperial 8vo. sewed, price 23., free by post. 
CONCERESNA PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudiments of 


M. JULLIEN'S 


LAst ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS previous to. his 
departure for America, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M, JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his Annual Series of Concerts will 
, MONDAY, NOV, 8th, for one month only, being his Farewe)l 





Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exercises and Scales; also a 
of the most popular Tunes, arranged and fingered in an easy manner for that fashion- 
able instrament, By JAMES F. HASKINS, Member of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic Theory of Music. 


“ Also may be had, the following New Editions of 


HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE PRECEPTOR, price 2s, 

HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, price 2s. 

HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ACCORDION, greatly en- 
larged, price 2s. 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





IMPORTANT TO ORGANISTS, 


MOZART’S GRAND ORGAN FUGUE IN G MINOR, 


HIS WORK, the only composition of the kind by the great 
Mozart, is now edited from the Vienna edition of Artaria and Co, and an In- 
troduction written thereto by JOSEPH THOMAS COOPER. Messrs. R. Cocks & 
Co., New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to the Queen, invite the special atten- 
tion of connoisseurs to this unique composition by Mozart. 
{ 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVIS NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIOM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS, Price 4s. 
‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many useful observations on the best method of combining the and some ex- 





stops, 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan, While the harmoniumist will gain gréat 


information on the management of the bellows, and use ef the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor 
kind publi-hed.”—Review. . 


‘’RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 


OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 


complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s, each. 
RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 


full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s. each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 38s, each. The high patronage and unpre- 
cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled napa to put 
forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are Gunde 
respectfully cautioned’ against ordering any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI’ LEE and COK HEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 
The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronouneed it to be ‘‘ One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


THE AMATEDR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 
“ A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft, 


THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 
sored teen akedtneitememtcm, peaeineethe caeeenmenaaiean 
by EDWARD TRAVIS, vial re E aN 


“‘ This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


wisely SLATE Slat treittegt Male Pale te Qn 
Kellér’s New Pianoforte School... 
Farmer's New Violin School _,.. 
Continuation of ditto ove 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor ooo cco ove ove 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompanimen! 
for Piano ~ we one price, in sets, 3s. Od. each, 


Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis, 


0d. 
0d. 
0d. 
0d. 


Entertainments in London previous to his departure for America. 
Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application at the Box Office of the 


Theatre. 
HERR HEINRICH BOHRER 


H4s the honour to acquaint his Friends and Pupils, that he 
has returned to ‘Town for the season, to resume his lessons on the Piano. 
63, Great Marylebone-street, Cavendish-square. 








the 





MADAME DE BARRY 


ANNOUNCES that she is, at present, residing at 16, Osna. 
burgh Street, Regent’s Park. 


VICTORIA VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSICAL 
SOCIETY. 


PROVISIONALLY registered, uoder the 7th and 8th Victoria, 
ce. 110. To consist of 1000 Subscribers at £5 each, to be paid in calls of £1 
each as required. Rules :—The Committee to be appointed at the annua} meetings 
of the Subscribers. The Concerts to be Sacred and Secular. ‘the Capital to be 
available for the purposes of the Society, and interest at the rate o' 
anoum, or such less sum as may be ized by the C ts, to 
calls out of the profits; the surplus above the amount required r 
expenses of the Society, to be divided among the performers; the apportionment to 
be under the direction of the Committee, who will award according to talent and 
merit. The whole of the performance, Vocal and [astrumental, to consist of the 
members—none others eligible. Application for Shares and further information to 
be made to JOHN REMINGTON, Esa., 

138, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 











GREAT EXHIBITION COUNCIL and PRIZE MEDAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. . 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


Patentees, Benagnctatern & rters of MEusical Instruments 
usic Sellers Publishers, 


100, NEW BOND STREET, 


BEG to announce that they have removed from 38, Southampton- 
street, Strand, to their present more extensive premises, where they intend to 
include in their business every branch connected with Music. 

They trust that the reputation they have long enjoyed as Manufacturers, which 
has been confirmed by the awards of the Great Exhibition, will form a guarantee 
to the public that their Instruments, of evety kind, will be of the first quality, 
as well those imported and selected from other makers, as those manufact by 


ves. . 
FLUTES, OBOES, CLARINETS, and BASSOONS. 


Rudall, Rose, and Carte are enabled to state respecting this department, that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibition have borne testimony to the excellence of their 
Instruments, by awarding them the only Prize Medal for Flutes in England. They 
are also sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Boehm’s New Flute, made with Para- 
bola avd Cylinder Tube, for which and for the application of his mew principles in 
the construction of the Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, the Council Medal was awarded. 
They are now pees to supply every variety of these Instruments, viz,, those 
constructed upon the new principles with newsystems of fingering; those constructed 
upon the new principles, but adapted to the old system of fingering; and those 
made altogether on the old system. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte, in addition to instruments of their own manufacture, 
supply also Oboes, Triebert of Paris; Clarinets, by Buffet of Paris; the Prize 
M Bassoon by Ward, and Bassoons by Savary of Paris. They also construct 
these instruments upon the Mh ea oe it es of Boehm, 

CORNET-A-PISTONS, SAX-HORNS, TRUMPETS, TR NES, &c. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte beg to invite the Professors and Amateurs of the Cornet-A- 
Pistons to an inspection of their New Co net, No. 10 in their List, which they submit 
to their notice as,unsurpassed either as to elegance of form and high finish of work- 
manship, or as to beauty of tone and perfection of intonation. Their stock com 
hends also instsuments from the manufactories of the celebrated 
in Paris, Antoize Courtois, Besson, Gautrot, as well as the most approved of their 
models. Also Kohler’s Patent Lever Cornet and the other new Coruets which 
obtained Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition. 

The prices and full particulars respecting Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, Bassoons 
Cornets, Sax Horns, French Horns, Trumpets, nes; Drums, &c., are given 
in detailed Lists, which ean be had on applieation. 








Printed and Published for the Proprigtor by Micnans Samue. Mrzas, of No, 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 

St. .Paul, where all communications forthe Editor are tobe addressed, post ; 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers? 
Holywell Street, and at. all Bookeell S day, November 6, 1852. : 








